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Discover  Yourself,  theme  of  Women's  Day 


Bv  Bau  Bau  K.  Nance 
Onvx  Staff 


MuK'iii  Ann  (iilk-spk*.  i-diuir  of  I.ssciicc  Magazine  addressing  parti- 
ci));inls.  (A  Donna  l.alMni  photo), 


lois  ill  Muil  searching  on 
niiiicaleii  in  sptMchtfs  jiive  by  : 
I.  NSC  i-.iliu>r-in-Chief . 

Miirciii  Ann  Gillespie. 
M;ir_i;;in;i  Sliian  of  NBFO.  ami 
iIk*  pariii.-ip;itiis  in  Workshops 
iMul  i'anel  Diseiissions  ai 
Hostoi)  I  'ni\er%iiv's  Mariin 
LiiihtT  Kiiij;  C'eiuer,  Saluriiay. 
Novfiiibcr  Ihlli. 

IIr-  ■ia\  beyan  with 
Margaret  Sloan.  I'rcsiileni  of 
ilie  Nalional  Black  Femiiiisi 
I  )ri;ani/alioii.  ilefiniiit:  wbai 
lennmsni  means  to  l>l;iik 
women  ami  w  hy  il  w  as 
necessary  hn  ihem  Ui  from  a 
black  feminisl  or^ani/aiion. 
Stic  cued  iwo  reasons:  bein(i 
.lonbly  oppressed  by  racism 
and  sexism. 


hi  the  hO'.s.  llie  Civil  Rights 
movement  failed  lo  deal  with 
problems  of  black  u  omen 
such  as  day  care  centers  and 
Ripe.  Also,  there  was  the  false 
illusion  thai  black  women 
were  matriarchs,  or  casiratiny 
black  men.  she  said.  But  wht> 
o\\  ns  the  corner  grocery  store, 
she  askeil. 

Black  women  were  not 
talking  with  one  another 
hiriiiLi  the  (lO's:  instead.  ihe\ 
were  talking  about  one 
.iiiollier.  she  said.  Sometimes 
rtiere  were  OLuassions  w hen 
I'lack  women  e\en  lalketl  "at" 
one  another:  bni  nexer  i(id 
they  sil  down  to  discuss  the 
real  inner  person,  she  .said, 

The  NBFO  has  set  up 
Workshops  that  are  aimeil  ut 
raising  the  conscious  of  black 
women.  Any  black  woman 
uhoiilentified  with  NBFO  was 
accused  of  selling  out,  or 
hindering  the  fight  for  Black 
Liberation,  she  said,  ll.sually. 
nationally  known  mag/.ines 
misrepresented  NUKO  by 
i|iioiing  iionfeniinists  instead 
ol  coming  directly  lo  NBFO. 
she  ctrntiniieil. 

WuuUtn'l  it  be  great  for 
black  women  to  sit  and  talk 
together  withoni  the  presence 
of  whites  or  blacW  men.  'she 


asked.  There  are  many  topics 
w  Inch  deserv  e  urgent  at- 
leiilioii.  such  as  rape  and 
sexual  abuse,  she  said.  Some 
witnien  were  afraid  to  report 
rape  cases  because  of  the 
aiilipalh>  of  policemen  and 
that  il  w  as  a  "brother"  »  ho  did 
the  raping:  but  anyone  who 
rapes  you  is  not  a  "brother", 
she  maintained. 

Of  equal  importance  to 
black  women  are;  the  self 
image  they  have  of  them- 
selves, equal  pay  lor  equal 
work,  anvl  aboitions.  she  said. 
From  illegal  abortions.  85 
percent  of  the  women  who 
ilied  were  black  and  Spanish 
women.  And  the  ratio  tif  pay 
tor  jobs  has  the  black  women 
at  the  bottoii  of  the  scale,  she 
continued.  As  lor  self  image, 
she  says,  "Be  yt>urself,"  only 
you  know  <)r  can  tiefine  who 
vou  are. 


On  most  of  her  speaking 
engagements  there  was  always 
the  feeling  that  there  has  to  be 
an  "anti"  feeling  about  men; 
or  thul  women  want  to  be 
mci!  However,  there  was  no 
ho-stiUty"  from  black  or  third 
w  iirld  men  w  hen  she  went  on 
speaking  engagements  -  <mly 
from  the  white  men  in  the 
audience,  she  said. 

Ms.  Sloan's  speech  was 
received  w  armly  as  w  as  in- 
ilicated  by  the  aniens'  and 
applause  in  the  audience. 

The   movie    Sounder  was 
shown  before  a  thirty -miiuttc 
lunch   break :   also   the  last 
scene   in   Act    II   of  James 
Balihvin's  play  Amen  Corner. 

Next  on  the  agemla  were 
Tive  workshops  til  Black 
Womanhood  l2l  The  Busing 
Crisis  (31  Female  Addiction 
and  lmpri.sonment  and  (4)  The 
Black  Woman  and  The  Media. 
Each  workshop  was  filled  to 
its  capacity  because  of  the 
increase  of  women 
coming  as  Noon  approached. 
The  crowd  was  an  estimaled 
350  people,  ,  .   ■ .  -  - 

By  4  p.m..  the  crowd  had 


doubled  that  amount,  so  a 
larger  auditorium  was  used. 
Then  the  Panel  Discussion  led 
by  Carmen  Fields,  ,,f  Boston 
Evening  Globe,  and  three 
college  students  began. 

Ms.  Fields  spoke  of  the 
images  projected  by  the  Mas.s 
Media  of  hl.ick  v^omen  and 
black  people  in  general.  She 
asked  why  was  the  Black 
Experience  being  dealt  with  as 
a  joke;  for  example,  the  black 
T.  V.  programs.  She  suggested 
that  the  joke  is  on  ns.  After 
reading  literature  that 
reflected  on  the  black  woman 
and  her  identity,  she  invited 
the  panalists  and  audience  to 
respond  lo  what  had  been 
said  or  whatever  was  on  their 
minds, 

The  panalists  proposed 
questions  in  I  heir  speeches 
that  broughl  waves  of  dis.seni. 
propositions,  and  self- 
expressions  from  the 
audience.  One  participant 
responded  to  the  question  of 
black  wtimen  being  alone' 
alter  having  acquired  an 
education,  or  replaced  by  a 
white  woman  by  black  men. 
She  suggested  that  i hose 
whites  who  are  coming  into 
the  Black  community  be 
"tared,  feathered,  and  chased 
out." 

Her  statement  ilrew  much 
applause:  but  it  was  coun- 
teracted hy  others  who 
suggested  that  however 
ilistastefiil  the  white  woman- 
black  man  presence  is,  we  as 
black  women,  black  people, 
must  not  be  distracted  frt)m 
our  goals.  The  goal  for  this 
particular  .lay  was  to  bring 
black  women  together,  and 
thai  was  achieved,  suggested 
M.S.  Brenda  Waicott. 


Down."  CciiiiijF  down  is 
exactly  what  Marcia  Ann 
Gillespie  did  in  her  speech  to 
the  sisters. 

It  is  important  to  know  who 
you  are,  she  said.  I  was 
looking  for  someone  else  to 
define  me  and  not  finding  it 
uni  p  1  looked  within  myself 
and  "found  myself."  she 
continued.  In  retrospect,  she 
said,  the  only  way  that  I  felt  of 
worth  was  sexually:  and  when 
a  man  tried  treating  me  nice  1 
didn't  know  how  to  act.  This 
was  the  way  black  women 
were  .suppiwe  to  be  -  the  image 
that  society  has  perpetrated 
on  them. 

Learning  to  like  me  will  be  a 
full  lime  business,  she  con- 
liniieil.  One  must  learn  that 
dignity  is  more  lhan  a  word, 
and  respecting  oneself  until 
that  respect  is  returned  is 
imptirtant,  she  said. 

Sisters  have  been  too  busy 
ilegrading  themselves  and 
tearing  each  other  down 
instead  of  building  Ihemselves 
up.  I  have  an  incredible  mind, 
and  do  not  try  to  suppress  it. 
she  said.  I  have  begun  talking 
"to"  black  men  and  not  "at" 
Ihem  she  continued. 

In  many  ways  we  tend  to 
emulate  white  people.  If  a 
sister  gets  a  B.  A.  or  Masters 
degree,  h -c  man  must  have 
the  equivelent,  or  better,  she 
said.  There  are  many  black 
men  out  there,  perhaps  not 
the  one  with  the  Ph.il.  -  it 
may  be  the  one  who  delivers 
your  mail  each  day.  she 
continued. 

Ms.  Gillespie  suggested  that 
it  is  time  we  stopped  talking 
"sister"  and  start  acting 
"sisterly:"  also  Mop  the 
symbolizing  of  "afro  or 
straight    hair;"    because  it's 


Margari-i  Sluan.  head  of  National  Black  FcmintsI- Organization.  (A 
Donna  l.aison  photo). 


The  next  guest  speaker  is 
nationally  known  by  millions 
of  black  women  and  men 
alike.  She  is  Editor  of  "The 
Maga7.ine  For  Ttxiay's  Black 
Woman,"  Essence.  She 
editorializes,  monthly,  a 
section     called  "Getting 


what's  inside  the  head  that 
counts. 

Lonliness  is  what  hurts,  and 
one  should  let  oul  thai  feeling 
and  let  olheis  see  it.  The  love 
we  need  lo  find  is  our  own 
love.  The  sense  of  love  we 
feel,  which  America  did  nut 


destroy,  is  what  we  need  to 
find,  she  said.  Ending  her 
speech,  she  said.  "Give  up  our 
gear  and  touch  each  othen 
hand." 

Before  closing  the  Con- 
ference on  the  Black  Woman, 
a  special  award  was  given  to 
Melnea  Cass,  a  rciiouncd 
Civic  Leader,  and  mother  of 
■  ihe  year.  She  spoke  briefly 
and  reminded  the  audience  of 
the  struggle  the  older 
generation  had  endured  in 
itrder  to  make  the  "bridge 
crossing"  easier  for  the  ones 
persent  at  that  day's  Con- 
ference. 

During  her  younger  years, 
one  could  count  the  number 
of  black  people  at  Universities 
such  as  B.  V.  and  Harvard,  she 
.said;  and  they  were  from  the 
elite  black  petiple.  But  now 
look  at  the  number  and 
diverse  groups  of  black 
siudenls  here,  she  continued. 
In  closing,  she  reminded  the 
audience  thai  "If  you  don't 
know  yourself,  nobody  else 
will." 


Mandrill 
plays  to 

packed  house 

liy  Sheila  George 
Onyx  Slaff 

After  four  long  weeks  of 
hardwork  by  the  members  of 
the  Social  Council  and  the 
Student  Organization  of  the 
Alkebu-lan  to  get  Mandrill  for 
N.  U.'s  Homecoming,  the 
notion  finally  became  a 
reality.  Mandrill  performed  on 
Thursday,  November  14th  at 
the  Cabot  Gym  as  a  result  of 
the  demonstration  on  October 
1 1  ih  involving  about  300 
members  of  the  Northeastern 
Black  student  community. 
One  of  the  demands  main- 
tained the  right  of  the  Social 
Council  in  deciding  and  voting 
on  entertainment  not  subject 
lo  Adminslration  veto. 

Despite  continued 
cautionary  warnings  from  Ihe 
Black  students,  security  at  the 
concert  was  too  lax.  People 
were  allowed  into  the  building 
before  showing  their  tickets 
and  it  wasn't  until  they  were 
just  outside  the  gym  thai 
tickets  were  checked  and 
taken.  At  abtmt  8:45  P.  M. 
people  took  advantage  of  that 
laxity  and  abiiut  fifty  stormed 
into  the  building  and  gym, 
breaking  past  the  weak  police 
security  at  the  door.  That 
commotion  was  followed  by 
scrimmages  on  the  fl^xir  and 
lead  to  overcrowding  of  the 
gym.  When  a  second  group  of 
people  broke  into  the  gym  it 
was  at  maximum  capacity, 
standing  rm>m  only. 

Il  was  about  9:00  P.  M. 
when  the  lights  went  out  and 
the  concert  began.  The  lead- 
on  group.  Sound  of  Power, 
played  for  approximately  one 
and  a  half  hours,  songs  like 
Skin  Tight  (Ohio  Players). 
Standing  on  the  Verge  of 
Getting  it  On  (FunkaJelic), 
and  a  few  of  their  own 
creations.  Finally,  Mandrill 
came  on  and  played  most  of 
their  old  songs  like  Mango 
Meat  and  Hang  Loose;'*""' 


NEWS  NOTES 


The  Black  Women's  Collective  meets  every  Friday 
at  5:30  p.m.  at  The  Martin  Luther  King  Center  (Boston 
University),  178  Bay  State  Road,  Boston.  For  informa- 
tion call  353-3791. 


The  Black  Avante  Guarde,  located  at  85  West  New- 
ton St.,  will  feature  The  Roxbury  Art  Ensemble  on  Nov. 
30.  The  Avante  Guarde  is  located  in  the  basement  of 
The  All  Saints  Lutheran  Church. 


The  Muhindi  Literary  Guild  meets  every  Saturday 
on  the  third  floor  of  the  African-American  Institute  at 
1:00  p.m. 
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STUDENTS  OFFER  IDEAS 
ON  BOSTON  BUSING 


by  DoiuiB  M.  WatsoD 
Onyx  Correspondent 

Pritjeci  Inieraction  is 
comprised  of  a  few  Boslon 
commimity  organizalions 
specifically  fomieil  lo  stabilize 
Ihe  school  busing  siluation. 

Thirly-lwo  southern 
sHulents  from  approximately 
four  slates.  North  Carolina. 
Texas.  Mississippi  and 
Tennessee,  were  in^^ted  and 
they  became  the  project's  first 
allenipl  to  give  Boston 
sluiienis  some  aid  in  their  high 
schools.  The  visiting  students 
stayed  at  Simmons  College, 
wilh  the  project  fooling  the 
bill.  Workshops  and  rap 
.sessions  were  held  lo  acheive 
some  practical  solutions 
amicably  in  regards  to  busing 
students. 

The  Boslon  schixils  were 
well  represented  with  par- 
ticipants from  South  Boston  to 
sludenls  who  caughl  wind  of 
the  pritjeci  up  in  New 
Hampshire.  A  problem 
consislently  cited  by  the 
students  however,  stemmed 
from  the  parents  attempt  lo 


keep  them  oui  ol  school;  lo 
which  a  southern  student  from 
Greenville.  Miss,  retorted. 
"You  just  have  lo  tell  the 
parents  to  bull  out!"  This 
.same  student  felt  that  Ihe 
southern  schools  would  never 
have  accepted  integration  if 
Ihey  knew  that  the  northern 
schools  would  rejecl  it. 

On  the  subject  of  Kerrigan 
and  his  refusal  to  allow 
Prt)jecl  Interaction 
the  use  of  ihe  schools  for  the 
workshops,  there  was  no 
comment.  There  seemed  to  be 
agreemeni  between  northern 
and  southern  students  on  a 
number  of  ideas.  Some 
recommendations  were: 

a)  A  cily-wide  school 
sotiilartly  day. 

h)  A  city-wide  student 
publication. 

c)  And  a  city-\side  student 
council. 

At  the  close  of  one  par- 
liciilar  workshop,  the  sludents 
expressed  a  posit  iven  ess 
low  ard  themselves  which 
could  only  be  realized  as  an 
optimistic  step  in  the  right 
dirtfclion. 


BOSTON  BLACK  JOURNAL  a  lively  new  literary 
/ournal  thai  takes  a  provocative  look  at  the  arts, 
politics  and  entertainment  ir\  Boston  will  soon  be  on 
sale  at  your  favorite  newsstand.  Pick  up  the  first 
issue  of  BOSTON  BLACK  JOURNAL  and  see 
Boslon  from  a  different  perspective. 


Museum  Of  Afro-. 
\merican  History 

Opens  New  Exhibit 

Meeting  House  Hill  in 
Roxbury  ■  now  known  as  John 
Eliol  Square  -  was  first  settled 
by  Europeans  around  1660. 
This  area  has  remained  a  focal 
point  of  the  Roxbury  com- 
munity to  Ihe  present.  The 
history  of  Meeting  House  Hill 
from  1660  to  the  present  will 
be  the  subject  of  the  next 
exhibit  at  the  Roxbury  Center 
of  the  Museum  of  Afro 
American  History,  90  Warren 
Sireet.  Roxbury.  MA,  The 
exhibil  opens  November  7  and 
will  run  through  December  13. 

In  the  exhibit,  prints  and 
photographs  chronicle  the 
development  of  Ihe  principal 
institutions  that  located  on 
Meeting  House  Hill:  The  First 
Church.  Roxbury;  the  Norfolk 
House:  Louis  Prang's 
lithography  plant;  Hotel  Eliol; 
Ihe  Dudley  School.  The  charis 
of  the  selectmen  of  Roxbury 
recall  the  period  when 
Roxbury  was  a  separate 
muniii,  laity  and  had  its  own 
Town  Hall  on  Meeting  House 
Hill. 


Paris  of  the  exhibit  depict 
the  present  and  future  of  John 
Eliot  Square.  The  present  is 
seen  through  ihe  artwork, 
photography,  atid  poetry  ol 
local  schov-1  children.  Their 
contributions  were  created 
expressly  for  this  exhibit. 

The  most  recent  plans  for 
John  Eliol  Square  and 
.surrounding  areas  prepared  by 
Ihe  Roxbury  Action  Program, 
Ihe  Boston  Redevelopment 
Authority  and  the  Snulhwest 
Corridor  Coalition  are  also  in 
exhibit. 

Nine  structures  in  John 
Eliot  Square  are  on  the 
National  Register  of  Historic 
Places. 

This  exhibil  is  the  first  of 
four  exhibits  on  neigh- 
btirhoods  in  Roxbury  created 
by  the  Museum's  Roxbury 
Options  Project.  The  Project 
is  funded  by  the  National 
Endowmenl  for  ihe  Arts  and 
the  Massachusetts  Council  of 
Arts  and  Humanities. 

For  more  information 
contact  Byron  Rushing,  445- 
7400  or  723-88b3. 

HELP  A 
BROTHER 


ROBlI\  CLAIBORNE  BECOMES 
N.  UrS  THIRD  BLACK 
HOMECOMING  QUEEN 

by  M<-lanic  White 
Onyx-  Slaff 


^^^^ 


Robin  Claiborne  (A  Joe  Turner  Pholo) 


1  his  year,  for  the  third  time, 
Norlheasiern  University  has  a 
Black  Homecoming  Queen. 
Her  name  is  Robin  Claiborne. 
Voting  was  held  November  H 
and  she  was  crowned  during 
halfiime  at  the  1  hinictiiminj; 
fiHtlball  game  >>i)  Saturday. 

Robin  will  be  Ihe 
Homecoming  Queen  until  this 
lime  next  year.  Throughout 
the  coming  year.  Robin  will 
attend  school  activities,  sports 
games,  school  functions  and 
ttill  represent  Ni)rtheastern  al 
any  tmtside  functions. 
Through  her  new  respon- 
sibility. Robin  will  have  a 
chance  lo  become  involved  in 
other  Noriheiistern  University 
affairs  and  have  a  chance  to 
nieei  new  people. 

She  wanted  In  become 
Homecoming  Queen  because 
she  fell  it  «as  a  challenge. 

The  road  to  victory  was  noi 
long,  but  at  times,  difficult. 
Applicants  had  lo  be  inter- 
^ie«ed  by  ihe  deans  who 
juilged  them  on  poise,  per- 
.sonaliiy.  ami  how  well  they 
carried  themselves.  Prior  to 
the  election,  ctmtestanls  went 
around   campaigning  with 


flyers,  posle^^  and  a  public 
appcar.iiuc.  Because  North- 
eastern dtws  not  wish  lo 
show  bias,  she  received  no 
help  from  I  he  t'ni\  i  rsj|\ 
during  her  campaign  but  was 
supported  b>  Iota  Phi 
Fraleniiiy.  Inc. 

On  election  day  she  was  a 
lilt  le  nervous  because  it 
appeareil  that  many  bntihers 
and  sisters  were  noi  coming 
OUI  to  \ote.  Folk  had  m  be 
reminded  by  iheir  prnlcssMrsio 
vote.  Folk  strolled  in  at  2:45 
and  2:.'i.S,  just  in  lime.  .Some 
did  not  vote  ai  all  because 
Ihey  "forgol"  lor  maybe  they 
were  too  la/y  lo  take  a  few 
minutes  to  go  to  the  Ell 
Cenler.l  Wiih  shakv  support 
like  iliai.  Robin  doubts  thai 
we  will  have  a  Black  queen 
nexl  >ear.  E\en  if  a  sister  is  a 
finalist,  she  «un'l  win  unlevs 
she  has  the  \oies  to  hack  her 
up. 

Robin  w  ished  to  thank 
Iliosc  w  ho  did  support  her 
including  brothers  and  sisters 
who  dill  \ote.  lota  Phi  Thela. 
especially  Anthony  Graham, 
1'ed  1'homas  and  Deborah 
Perrv, 


by  Mark  Travis 
Onyx  Staff  \ 

As  lime  passed  and  the  final 
votes  were  counted  to 
determine  who  would  become 
-Mas,sachuseits'  nexl  governor, 
it  was  not  surprising  to  hear 
that  former  governor  Francis 
Sargent  had  been  outsted  by 
Michael  Dukakis,  his 
Democratic  challenger;  but  it 
would  have  been  if  Donald 
Gurewilz  had  won  Ihe 
election. 

Gurewilz,  27.  the  Socialist 
Workers  Party  candidate  for 
governor  of  Mass.  said  al  a 
campaign  rally  held  ai  655 
Atlantic  Aventie.  Wednesday, 
Nov.  6.  lhat  he  didn't  have  a 
chance  of  winning. 

Gurewilz  feels  winning  is 
not    important    bul  lhat 
"socialists  have  lo  begin  to 

buiid,.§.,?9cj^V^\  mpy^Dva'-" 


One  candidate  looks  back  on  his  bid  for  office 


The  former  National 
Executive  Secretary  of  the 
Student  Mobilization  Com- 
mittee said  the  American 
people  are  tired  of  Watergate, 
the  Vieinams,  and  inflation. 
"American  people  are  jusi  not 
taking  this  gulp,"  he  added. 

Bobbie  Spiegler.  a  member 
of  the  Young  Socialist 
Alliance  and  a  slueni  al  the 
University  of  Mass.,  Bo.slon. 
said  the  Y.  S.  A,  is  a  multi- 
ethnic organization.  The  basic 
gital  of  the  organization  is  lo 
make  a  social  revolution  in 
this  country,  she  emphasized. 

She  contended  that  the 
American  people  are  tired  of 
Watergate,  inflation,  phony 
fuel  crisis,  price  t'reezes, 
decreases  in  living  conditions, 
unemployment,  police 


harassment  in  Black  com- 
munities and  business  cor- 
porations involvement  in 
foreign  affair*. 

Ms.  Spiesler  said  lhai, 
"People  are  beginning  to  say 
what  socialist  have  been 
saying  all  along." 

OIlie  Bivin.s,  a  leader  of  Ihe 
Y.  S.  A.  and  candidate  for 
lieutenant  governor,  said  he 
measures  gain  from  "how 
many  people  break  away  fit>m 
the  Republican  or  Democratic 
parly," 

Biven-s  maintained  thai 
Sargent  and  DukakLs  have 
avoided  the  major  issue  in 
iheir  campaign,  busing. 

Bivins  said   black  parents 
should    have    the    right  lo 
determine  what  schools  iheir 
children  can  go  to. 
■nil'-  '■}  '     'j-jMi.  J     rj'/i! J  jf- 


As  a  solution,  he  suggested 
thai  ihntugh  a  democratic 
election  bl;ick  parenis 
establish  a  counsel  to  work 
directly  in  developing 
programs,  alternatives  and 
solutions  beneficial  to  the 
needs  of  black  children. 

The  21  year-old  Boslon 
University  student  said  lhat  if 
busing  is  necessary  lo  get  a 
child  quality  education  then 
he  favors  busing, 

Bivins  expressed  his  con- 
cern for  black  children  being 
bused.  He  said  federal  troops 
should  be  brought  in  to 
protect  children  bused  lo 
South  Boston, 

He  contended  that  after  a 
period  of  lime,  black  people 
will  see  a   need  for  viable 
alternatives.  .i, 
'i:i:i  'nf'-->j  -Jtfi  ..n.n  >  */H 


One  viable  allernative. 
according  to  Bivens.  i.s 
breaking  aw  ay  from  the 
Democratic  and  Republican 
parties  and  also  to  become 
more  diallusioned  with  black 
leade^^. 

He  maintained  ihai  black 
people  voie  under  the 
Democratic  ticket  but  lhat 
party's  intere.st  Ls  in  big 
bu.siness. 

Bivins  said  Kenneth 
Gibson,  the  fir^t  Black  mayor 
of  Newark.  N.  J.  was  elected 
by  Blacks  and  Puerto  Rican 
voles.  However,  he  added, 
these  groups  feel  Gibson  has 
betrayed  ihem. 

"Gibson  did  not  belray 
them,  because  his  firel  lie  is 
wilh  the  Democratic  party," 
Bivins  said.  ■  , 
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Analysis: 


The  Criminal  Justice  System  And  The  Black  Community 


The  followfng  remarks  were 
delivered  to  the  Commuoll]' 
Crime  Awareness  Conference 
by  Ben  Holman,  Director  of 
Community  Relations  Service, 
II.  S.  Deparlment  of  lusllce. 
Thi%  is  pan  one  of  a  two-parl 
wries, 

Thanks  very  much  for 
inviting  me  Id  ihis  conference. 

I'm  going  to  liiscuss  our 
criminal  justice  system  very 
candiilly.  specifically  the 
jMilice  luiil  my  perception  of 
ih'eir  iiiahiliiy  lo'  ileal  ef- 
.fecffvely  iitul  evenhantleilly 
«ilh  ihe  crime' problem. 

This  Cttmmiinity  Crime 
Awareness  conference  anil  its 
iheme,  "Everybody's  Justice." 
imlicaies  thai  you.  loo.  iire  nol 
yitisfieil  with  (he  «a\  things 
arv.  AnJ  we  are  niH  alone  in 
our  concern,  American 
i.'ili/etis'  concern  ahmit  crime 
IS  cxcceileil  only  by  iheir 
concern  aboin  iliuible  iligil 
tnClaiioti. 

A  |H>II  h\  [)r.  George 
Ciallup  earl>  in  slioweU 
ilial  i)ne  of  exery  live  persons 
m  the  I'.  S.  had  been  ihe 
MClini  i>l  Minie  crime  beittecn 
Ihe  penoii  OecemlHT  1471  lo 
DcccmlHT  !4V2.  Figures  for 
itie  Miner  city-over"  helmingh 
populaie>l  In  minorities  were 
vMCn  iiiitre  alarming,  showing 
(hat  line  of  c\er\*  three  per- 
sons iliere  had  been  a  victim. 
I'hose  respntiding  lisicd  crime 
as  ihc  nuniluT  one  problem  i 
iheir  conimuttilv. 

Alihough  ihe  crime 
prttbleni  obv  lousK  can  be 
looke<l  ai  in  :i  w  ider  lime 
inime.  I'm  mamty  going  li> 
Ukiis  on  ii  (rum  al'Muii  1%M. 
"  hen  luir  Nai ion's  decisuin- 
makers  dcculed  to  bring  down 
ihe  onme  rate  and  jimke  for 
"law  and  unler." 


Their  approach  was  to 
strengthen  the  criminal  justice 
system  as  a  strategy  to  reduce 
crime.  This  strategy  was 
spelleit  out  in  1969  by  former 
Presideni  Nixon,  when  he 
asked  Congress  for  "  ...  more 
pttlice.  more  judges,  more 
prosecutors,  more  courlriKim 
spca  ...  a  new  public  defen- 
iler's  office  ...  belter  penal  and 
rehnbililaiii>n  facilities  and 
reform  procedures  for  dealing 
with  juvenile  olfemlers." 

Enpenditure  of  Ihe  lax- 
payers"  money  lo  suppori  this 
slralegy  was  immense. 

A  sHuly  conducted  for  the 
Law  Enforcement  Assistance 
Administration  I  LEA  A  I.  the 
Fedeml  agency  established  to 
fund  the  crime  fighl,  shows 
thai  iH.b  billion  was  speni 
iiatii>nally  on  law  enforcemeiU 
and  crimmal  justice  by  all 
levels  of  gi>vernmenl  during 
the  1969-1970  fiscal  year. 
About  $5  billion  ■  or  ihree 
founhs  of  ihat  amonnl  -  went 
lo  suppori   police  aclivities. 

In  fiscal  vear  1972,  the 
Hederal  Governmenl  alone 
spenI  nearh  J2  billion  for 
crime  reduclion  activities. 

Presently  LtAA's  budget 
alone  approaches  ihe  $1 
billion  mark. 

Has  Ihis  Iremendous  in- 
vesimem  paid  off? 

1  ihink  ue  have  to  admit 
rhai  it  has  nol. 

Many  of  i>ur  correctional 
insiiiulions  are  still  racked 
vviih  iiirbulence  and  outright 
violence.  No  one  would  dare 
admit  thai  ihey're 
rehabiliialing  anyone.  As  a 
mailer  of  facl.  many  believe 
Ihey're  only  helping  novices  lo 
become  more  hardeneil 
criminals. 

There  is  more  suspicion-if 
nol       d<itt  nrighl  disen- 


chantment- about  ihe_  quality 
of  justice  dispensed  by  the 
courts  today  than  ever  before. 
And  I  can  remember  no 
period  in  my  lifetime  in  which 
legal  practitioners  have  been 
held  with  greater  distrusi  and 
suspicion. 

It's  doubtful  whether  law 
enforcement  has  improved 
appreciably -all  hough  ii 
consumed  ihe  largest  chunk  of 
ihe  funds  invested. 

The  nolion.  I  ihoughl.  was 
to  improve  ihe  efficiency  of 
law  enforcement.  But  often, 
more  of  the  resources  went  for 
faster  cars  with  more  dome 
lights,  more  powerful  am- 
munition ■  including  hollow- 
point  bullets  which  are 
banned  by  international  law  - 
and  monstrous  looking 
machines  thai  look  more  like 
military  hardware  lhan  im- 
plements designed  to  keep  the 
peace  in  our  cities. 

I'm  nol  saying  some  of  the 
equipment  i.sn'l  nece.ssary.  Bui 
il  appears  lot>  many  of  those 
who  made  ihe  liecisions 
regarding  improved  efficiency 
lorgoi  thai  the  most  imporlani 
part  of  a  policeman's 
equipmenl  lies  in  hi.s  head,  not 
in  his  bolster  ttr  in  his  armored 
personnel  carrier. 
Comparatively  .speaking,  very 
litlle  nu>ney  was  invested  lo 
tievelop  innovative  policies 
and  iraining  programs  lo  bring 
law  enforcement  into  the  20lh 
century. 

The  purpose  of  all  this 
hardware  is  made  all  the  more 
questionable  by  ihe  facl  that 
no  one.  not  even  ihe 
auih.iriiies,  knows  how  much 
crime  Ihere  is  loday. 

In  a  receni  article  in  ihe  W- 
ashingion  Post.  former 
Washinglon.  D.  C.  Police 
Chief  Jerry  V.  Wilson  wrote: 
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"Numerically,  the  statistical 
count  we  have  fashioned  as  a 
crime  index  showed  an  in- 
crease from  three  and  one- 
third  million  offenses  in  1960 
to  eight  and  two-third  million 
by  1973,  an  increa.se  of  158 
percent." 

Nor  i.s  the  overall  system  of 
criminal  justice  evenhanded 
in  its  treatment  of  people. 
Blacks,  for  example,  are  more 
likely  lo  be  arrested, 
proseculed.  convicted,  placed 
in  prison,  and  receive  longer 
.sentences  I  hat  w  hiles. 

FBI  figure  show  that  blacks 
constituted  28.5  percent  of  all 
those  arrested  in  1973.  They 
constituted  55.7  percent  of 
those  arrested  for  violent 
crimes,  and  33,3  percent  of 
those  arrested  for  property 
cri  mes. 

In  viewing  these  statistics, 
we  miut  lieep  in  mind  Ihat 
these  figures  represent  only 
those  who  were  arrested,  not 
necessarily  those  who 
committed  an  offense. 

Nol  only  are  blacks  more 
likely  lo  be  victims  of  crime, 
hut  crime  also  has  a 
disproportionate  economic 
impact  im  Iheir  communities. 
It  is  estimated  thai  in  1%9, 
crime  cosi  the  black  com- 
munity appro/imalely  10 
perceni  of  its  aggregate  family 
income,  as  c<impared  to  less 
ihen  5  percent  for  whites. 

Now  I  iton'i  claim  to  be  an 
expert  on  criminal  justice,  but 
I've  spent  nearly  20  years  on 
its  periphery  as  a  newsman 
anil  now  as  Director  of  an 
agency  lhai  seekd  lo  impnue 
condii ions  of  those  most 
affected  by  inequities  in  Ihis 
-system-lhe  minorities  who 
inhabil  ihe  ghelios  and  barrios 
of  this  Nation.  And  I  want  lo 
tell  you  lhai  we  must  deviate 
from  the  traditional  mode  and 
embark  on  a  fresh,  new.  in- 
novative approach  lo 
resolving  crime  in  America. 

The  approach  must  be  one 
which  calls  for  a  concentrated 
effori  on  ihe  part  of  the  entire 
community. 

It  must  have  as  ils  highest 
priority  the  prcenlion  of 
crime,  rat  her  than  the 
detection.  apprehension, 
conviciion,  and  incarceration 
of  offenders. 

And  it  must  have  as  its  base 
eili/.vn  involvement. 

More  policemen,  better 
equipmenl,  more  prosecutors, 
more  judges,  and  larger 
prisons  ha\  e  nol  solved 
America's  crime  problem. 
Anvl  I  don't  think  lhe.se 
measures  ever  will. 

As  the  National  Advisory 
Commission  on  Criminal 
Justice  Standards  and  Goals 
has  slated,  citizens  should 
acliveK  pariicipaie  in  ac- 
liviiies  to  prevent  and  control 
crime. 

Thie  suggests  strongly  thai 
governmental  funds  lo  sup- 
port citizens'  programs  lo 
meet  these  ends  are  necessary. 

Il  doesn't  suggesi  that  the 
Iradiiional  components  of  the 
criminal  jusiice  system  have 
no  role.  However,  success  of 
the  courls.  correclions,  and 
pi>licc  in  fulfilling  Iheir  role  is 
com  in  gem  upon  their 
developing  new  definitions  of 
their  tasks  and  new  directions 
for  their  operations. 

And  becau.se  the  police  are 
the  most  visible,  get  the 
largest  portion  of  funds  for 


crime  work,  and  personify  not 
only  the  law.  but  also  the 
government  in  the  minds  of 
Ihe  general  public.  I  will 
concentrate  on  the,  as  I  in- 
dicated al  the  outset. 

In  veiwing  the  police  as  an 
institution  of  social  control, 
we. must  recognize  that  there 
is  direct  relationship  between 
the  homogeneity  of  the 
community  and  polarization 
existing  between  the  police 
and  the  community. 

For  example,  in  com- 
munities where  cultural 
values,  race,  and  social 
slastalus  are  similar  to  those 
oi  the  police,  there  lends  lo  be 
a  minimum  of  conflict.  The 
actions  of  ihe  police  are 
supported  by  the  views,  life 
style,  and  values  of  the 
community  Ihey  are  servicing. 

However,  in  heterogeneous 
communities  -  ihose  where  ihe 
cultural  values,  social  status, 
and  life  styles  are  al  odds  with 
those  of  the  police,  problems 
usually  develop  because  Ihe 
police  lend  to  respond  to  Ihe 
prevailing  power  slruclure  of 
the  community,  nol  lo  all  of  its 
-segments. 

Thus,  blacks,  for  instance, 
come  to  view  the  police  not  as 
Iheir  protectors,  but  as  the 
protectors  of  the  status  quo. 
and  representatives  of  those 
forces  ihey  conceive  as  the 
stiurce  of  Iheir  frustrations. 

Such  attitudes  negate 
establishment  of  positive 
ptilice-minority  community 
relationships  which,  in  turn, 
hamper  the  ability  of  the 
police  lo  perform  their 
function. 

Something  can  and  should 
be  done  about  all  this. 

I  suggesi  that  ime  of  the 
things  which  need  lo  be  done 
is  for  the  pt>lice  lo  redefine 
their  mission  in  light  of  the 
ctimmunily  they  serve.  And  all 
the  community  -  nol  just 
certain  segments  -  should  take 
pan  in  this  role  redefinition. 

Rather  than  seeing 
themselves  only  as  "crook 
caichers,"  the  police  should 
see  ihemselves  as  service 
agencies,  of  which  law  en- 
forcement is  but  one  im- 
porlani aspeci  of  iheir 
mission.  They  should  establish 
priorities  based  upon  com- 
munity need.s,  and  in  concert 
with  other  components  of  the 
criminal  jusiice  system. 

Their  goal  ■  indeed,  the  goal 
ol  the  lolal  cimmunity  -  musl 
be  crime  prevention.  To 
acci>mplish  1  his,  ihe  police 
must  emperically  determine 
the  relationship  between  their 
activities  anti  crime 
prevention  and  conirol.  In  this 
context,  they  will  need  to 
question  some  of  Ihe 
traditional  assumptions  under 
w  hich  they  operate.  For 
example: 

-Is  there  a  real  relationship 
between  a  response  time 
and  apprehension  of  of- 
fenders? 

-Is  it  possible  to  view  law 
enforcement  and  service 
activities  of  ptilice 
agencies  in  more  lhan 
generic  terms'/ 

-Can  police  activities  be 
oriented  toward  the 
systematic  achievement  of 
predefined  objectives? 

Con**!,  next  pu^e 
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These  and  other  queslions 
need  to  be  answered  if  the 
police  are  lo  effectively  carry 
out  their  responsibilities. 

Also,  our  mayors,  city 
managers,  and  other 
municipal  policy  makers  must 
recognize  the  importance  of 
^ompelenl  police  leadership. 
Chiefs  of  police  should  be 
selected  on  their  ability  as 
managers,  and  not  solely  on 
such  reasons  as  the  individual 
was  a  good  investigator  or 
detective. 

Leadership  that  is 
imaginative,  open-minded, 
and  change-oriented  must 
replace  leadership  that  is 
tunnel-visioned  and  statue- 
quo  oriented. 

The  chief  must  be  willing  lo 
create  within  his  department  a 
positive.  constructive 
philosophy  that  guides  the 
action  of  his  men.  This 
philosophy  must  recognize  the 
importance  of  the  community 
in  policing  and  respect  the 
constitutional  rights  and 
individual  integrity  of  all 
people. 

Third.  1  suggest  that  the 
need  for  citizen  involvement 
serve  as  the  central  theme  to 
guide  all  aspects  of  police 
reform. 

The  police  must  abandon 
the  element  of  secrecy  and 
allow  all  segments  of  the 
public  to  make  an  input  into 
their  policies  and  procedures. 
They  must,  in  other  owrds.  be 
accountable  lo  the  citizenry. 

Ftiurth.  the  police  should 
recruit  and  retain  qualified 
personnel,  especially  in  thai 
qualified  personnel  is  ihe  key 
to  effective  policing. 

As  1  travel  across  the 
country.  I  see  everywhere 
police  recruitment  efforts 
which  emphasize  the  "spirit  of 
adventure."  rather  then  ihe 
"spirit  of  service."  As  a  result, 
what  is  attracted  are  in- 
dividuals who  want  "ad- 
venture." 

Ideally.  the  police 
ilepartmenl  should  mirror  the 
composition  of  Ihe  com- 
munity served.  Individuals 
with  diverse  ideas  and 
philosophies  should  not  be 
arbitrarily  screeded  out  of 
service  just  because  their 
though!  patterns  or  life  slyles 
differ  from  the  traditional 
mode. 

In  looking  at  recruitment,  it 
is  indeed  sad  that,  wheras 
blacks  comprise  over  12 
percent  of  the  Nation's 
population,  Ihey  make  up  only 
4  percent  of  Ihe  police  per- 
sonnel. 

This  issue  is  of  such  im- 
portance as  to  demand  further 
elaboration. 

When  I  talk  to  police  chiefs 
about  their  hiring  practices,  I 
always  get  the  same  old  an- 
swer: "We  are  an  equal  op- 
portunity employer." 

A  program  lo  recruit 
minorities  into  police  service 
must  include  more  than  lip 
service  lo  being  "an  equal 
opportunity  employer." 
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Some  Words  on  "Family  Nite" 


By  Janice  Rcll 

Aiivisnr  to  Siuilcnr  OrganizatiDn.i 

Some  Witrds  Abour  Fumily  Niic 

Dear  llrolhcrx  and  Si^icn: 

Thank  you  for  tomini;  to  "Family  Nitc."  Wc 
haj  no  idea  so  many  of  you  would  rum  out.  We'll 
Ik  ri-ady  next  limc,  if  only  you'll  fomc  and  help 
us. 

Our  first  thoughts  to  you  arc  that  it  is  impor- 
tant for     to  have  paticni.'i.-  with  each  other  as  wc 
grow,  karn  and  juit  plain  struggle  to  do  our  best. 

Ycahl  We  ran  out  of  ehickcn.  and  the  public  ad- 
drns  system  the  University  sent  messed  up  on  ux 
.  .  .  BUT  .  . .  more  important  than  that,  wc  were 
together  for  a  moment,  and  that's  what  Family 
Nitc  is  really  atxiJr  .... 

Wc  need  love,  paiicncc.  acceptance  and  unJcr- 
stanilinp  in  our  Family.  Please,  lei  us  begin  to  mani- 
fest these  levels  of  ourselves  with  each  other. 

In  that  cuntcxi,  instead  of  complaining  about 
"the  jive  Institute"  or  "I  didn't  get  no  chicken," 
seek  ways  lo  help  us  with  the  work  that  we  arc 
about. 

Wc  know  that  many  of  you  could  not  hear 
what  wc  were  v.tying  and  so  the  following  is  a  brief 
summary  of  the  context  of  our  speeches. 

c:ommittces  of  the  Student  Organization 
of  the  Alkebu-I.an  (Land  of  the  Blacks) 
/.  The  Aiirilciir  CabrdI  Siicial  Cimiiniliee  The  main 
function  of  this  committee  (A.C.S.C.)  is  to  carry 
out  the  affairs  of  the  Cabral  ('enter  (first  Moor  of 
the  Institute).  It  will  plan  anil  carry  through  on  all 
social  and  cultural  a*.'tivilies  such  as  I-anlily  Nile, 
entcrtainmeni,  :tpeaker%.  student  presentations  etc. 
2.  The  Cniiiiiii'iiiiy  Actions  Planning  Coiiiiiiiilej- 
This  committee  will  he  rcsponsil)lc  for  planning, 
initiating  and  following  through  on  communitv 


lia.scd  programs  such  as  a  community  tutorial  pro- 
gram or  a  Day  care  program  and  othet  community 
relations. 

This  committee  is  vital  in  creating  a  more  edu- 
cated, responsible  and  aware  HIack  community  of 
which  we  are  all  a  part. 

J.  The  Adiiiinislr.iiivf  Coinmitlrr.  This  committee 
of  the  .S.O.A.  will  focus  on  issues  surrounding  scho- 
lastic achievement  at  Notthcastern  University. 
Areas  covered  by  this  committee  include  Financial 
Aid.  Admissions,  Flousing  and  Academic  standing. 

The  committee  memlwrs  will  give  aid  and/or 
support  with  any  problems  thai  a  Black  student 
has  with  the  administration, 
■J.  Spi-iiul  Iiiirreiif  C.aiiimitlet-  This  committee 
is  designed  to  stimulate  patticipation  in  different 
areas  of  interest, 

a.  Toreign  Travel  —  ' 

b.  Study  Area  group 

c.  Scholastic  Drive 

d.  Debating  Team  ^ 
c.  Drama 

Ad-hoc  committees  may  l>e  established  around 
other  special  areas  of  interest. 

5.  The  Ciiiisiiliiiitiii  of  the  StiiJfiii  Orgniiizauon  nf 
ibf  Atkebii  laii^  There  is  a  newly  written  Constitu- 
tion which  is  open  in  input  from  those  brothers 
and  sLstcrs  who  have  some  knowledge  of  Constitu- 
tion-writing. 

Plca.se  Brothers  and  Sisters.  We  need  your  help, 
support  and  good  feelinp. 

Come  Overl  (Kuorn  lUS  first  lloor  officc-ialk 
with  one  of  the  brothers  and/or  sLsters  on  duty) 

Call!  (437-3141  ext.  23) 

Thank  you  and  I'eace  Ik'  within. 

P.S.  Thank.s  to  all  those  beautiful  btoihers  and 
sisters  who  came  and  helpeil  u\  oui. 


Students  Organize 
Petition  Drive 

By  Nancy  While 

NU  faculty,  students  and 
slaff  are  mobilizing  to 
pressure  Ihe  Administration  to 
lake  a  lead  in  the  fight  against 
racism. 

Faculty  members  of  the 
Foundations  of  Education 
Depanmenl  and  members  of 
Ihe  Sociology- Anthropology 
Department  both  circulated 
pelilions  within  their 
tieparlmenLs  these  past  two 
weeks. 

The  petitions  focused  on 
support  for  the  NU  Black 
sHidenl  demand.s  raised  on 
Oct.  11.  1974.  and  called  for  a 
public  slalemeni  on  busing 
from  Ihe  Administration. 

The  peiilioners  look  a 
strong  staml  in  favor  of  busing 
as  an  immediate  means  to 
ilesegregate  Boston  schools. 
They  condemned  Ihe  school 
boycolt  and  the  leaders  who 
have  inspired  violence. 

The  ilemands.  furthermore, 
called  for  the  Administration's 
coniniilmcnt  to  ongoing 
prt>grams  in  the  Black 
comnumily. 

The  peiiiion.s  will  be 
presenleil  lo  Exec.  Vice-Pres. 
Kenneth  Ryder  and  will  call 
for  a  response.  (Il  should  be 
noled  lhai  the  demand  for  a 
public  siaiement  on  busing 
calletl  for  on  Oct.  11  has  not 
yel  been  mei.l 

A  campus-wide  petition 
drive  is  now  being  launched  to 
nuisier  suppori  among  while 
and  Black  sludenis  for  Ihe 
Ocl.  demaniLs  and  lo  pressure 
Ihe  Admiiiislralit>n  not  tmly  lo 
make  a  sialemeni  t>f  com- 
mit men  I  lo  ihe  Black  com- 
nninil\  Init  nist)  lo  implemeni 
ils  prtigrams. 

An  ml  hoc  group  of 
.sludenis,  Black  and  while, 
graduate  ami  undergraduate, 
is  sponsoring  the  pelilion 
ilrive.  This  group  stresses  the 
need  for  student  support  and 
paritcipation  in  order  lo  evoke 
All minsi ration  response. 

For  more  information. 
coniHcl  this  writer  or  Anne 
Ei.sner  in  the  Sociology  Dept. 
fx  2666). 

Naacy  White  b  a  N.  U. 
gnduic  siwlcHi  hi  So(4olaty. 


SiiiiilililMilMliiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiiilliiililltMiiiiiiiiiiiiiliU 


Give  Soul's 
Piace  A  Play 


91  7  F.  M. 

WEEKDAY 

EVENINGS 


illllllllllllllllllllllMlllllllllMlllllllll*lllllllllllll|||||||||llllllll¥ 


THE  ENERGETICS 


IHi:  KNKRCK'IICS  have  just  released  a  lu-u  sure  hi!  rcctnd  enlilled  -Me 
And  Mv  Girl."  Ihis  dynamic  voung  group  has  hci-n  performing  together  for 
five  years.  The  group  consists  of  Tony  Kciscr.  Melvin  I  rankliii..|oey  Jackson, 
Hcrlicrt  Jacksi>n  and  Miles  l  iirner.  I  hcy  arc  accompanied  by  a  very  accom- 
plished groiip  called  PART  II.  Hu-  instrumentation  consists  of  lead  piitar. 
bass,  organ  and  drums-plus,  the  entire  band  sings.  St»  put  il  all  logelhci  anil 
you  have  a  fantastic  show  with  THK  KNF.RGK  I'ICS. 
FOR  BOOKINGS  CAM.:  (617)  536-5131 
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EDITORIAL:  A  NKW  BKCINN'liNG 


Then  and  Now 


NEWS-nV-BRIEF 


This  November  The  Onyx  celebrates  its  second 
anniversary  with  a  slightly  different  staff.  Some  have 
worked  with  The  Onyx  since  its  inception,  and  others 
are  new  members  of  the  staff.  Being  a  member  of  the 
present  staff,  however,  is  not  an  entirely  new  experience 
for  any  of  the  individuals  who  make  up  the  Onyx  staff. 
What  is  an  entirely  new  experience,  for  some,  is  the  posi- 
tions they  now  hold. 

Being  Photo  Editor,  Associate  Editor,  Managing 
Editor,  Editor-in-Chief,  Correspondent,  etc.,  has  awa- 
kened the  new  staff  to  the  pressures,  demands,  and  plea- 
sures of  providing  informative  information  to  the 
student  body  at  Northeastern  University;  as  well  as  the 
many  universities,  colleges,  community  organizations, 
and  national  organizations  which  receive  The  Onyx  bi- 
monthly through  the  mail. 

It  has  not  been  an  easy  task  to  pick  up  where  the 
founder  and  former  staff  left  off;  but  nothing  comes 
easy  in  life,  especially  when  there  is  a  struggle  to  remain 
in  existence  despite  obstacles  encountered. 

The  departure  of  the  old  staff  and  its  founder  (Ted 
Thomas,  Jr.)  does  not  mean  that  there  will  be  a  lack  of 
quality  in  the  future  issues.  If  this  were  the  case,  many 
black  organizations  would  hardly  be  in  existence  today. 
What  it  takes  to  make  any  organization  or  newspaper 
successful  is  the  devotion  and  dedication  of  the  mem- 
bers. These  people  spend  extra  time  and  energy  to  en- 
sure the  continued  progress  of  their  newspaper;  and 
often  do  work  that  isn't  necessarily  their  job. 

When  there  are  four  people  present  at  a  staff  meet- 
ing instead  of  the  entire  membership  of  fifteen;  it  ob- 
viously affects  the  staff's  ability  to  produce  the  desired 
content  for  the  forthcoming  issue.  However,  the  staff 
carries  on;  and  by  some  mysterious  way— perhaps  C.  P. 
Time  (Colored  People)— articles  and  news  stories  gradu- 
ally appear.  It  happens  every  time! 

For  some,  it  is  a  frustrating  beginning  and  a  trium- 
phant ending.  This  cycle  repeats  itself  over  and  over 
again.  Finally  there  is  a  feeling  of  security  for  those  in 
higher  positions  on  the  staff.  It  seems  this  is  the  way  it's 
going  to  be;  so  let  us,  whether  four  or  fifteen,  dedicate 
ourselves  more  so  than  ever  to  producing  The  Onyx  we 
desire  being  read. 

After  making  that  decision,  it  broadens  and  enlight- 
ens the  hopes  of  all  involved  that  they  are  capable  of 
doing  the  iob  almost  alone,  if  necessary.  At  the  same 
time,  it  instills  confidence  in  their  being  able  to  deal 
with  their  future  frustrations  and  ability  to  cope  with 
the  more  complex  fields  of  Journalism  outside  the  uni- 
versity setting. 

Other  important  lessons  learned  by  the  new  staff 
were  patience,  working  together  harmoniously,  being 
able  to  give  and  accept  criticism  from  one  another;  and 
helping  each  other  in  areas  which  are  of  pressuring  de- 
mand. No  one  particularly  likes  being  critized;  but  there 
are  times  when  it  is  needed. 

It  has  been  to  The  Onyx's  staff's  advantage  to  make 
its  own  judgments  and  criticisms  before  an  outside 
source  does  it.  Outside  criticism  and  compliments  al- 
ways follow  each  issue  and  it  often  has  been  helpful  and 
encouraging. 

When  student  representatives  travel  from  Amherst, 
or  Brighton,  Massachusetts  to  inquire  whether  The 
Onyx  will  continue  being  sent  to  their  colleges;  it  is  an 
indication  to  all  staff  members  that  we  have  a  job  to  do 
now,  as  well  as  in  the  future. 

Speaking  of  the  future,  it  looks  promising.  There 
will  be  new  positions  and  other  students  who  will  con- 
tinue publication  of  The  Onyx.  Plans  have  been  made 
already  to  make  the  necessary  transitions  for  the  Winter 
quarter.  Those  students  who  must  leave  for  Co-op  jobs 
have  made  concrete  plans  to  ensure  the  new  staff  an 
easier  transition  than  the  present  one  faced.  In  doing  so, 
hopefully  there  will  be  a  third  anniversary  for  The  Onyx. 


Blurb  of  the  Week 

"Am  I  the  kind  of  man  who  would  use  his 
wealth  improperly  in  public  office?  Or,  more  general- 
ly and  more  importantly,  would  my  family  back- 
ground somehow  limit  and  blind  me,  so  that  I  would 
not  be  aUe  to  see  and  serve  the  general  good  of  all 
Americans?  I  think  the  answer  is  no.  I  would  not  be- 
have improperly.  And  1  would  not  be  limited  or 
blinded." 

—V  tce-President-Designate 
Nelson  A.  Rockefeller  at 
the  Senate  confirmation 
hearings 


It  is  important  that  all  non-co-op  sophomores  and 
all  extended  freshmen  please  contact  Diane  Harper  at 
the  African-American  Institute  immediately.  Her  phone 
number  is  437-3141. 


A  ijiieslinii  which  appcan-d  mi  ibr 
bjlloi  111  ihe  last  elecium  offered  Hus- 
tim'f  biiick  iinmiiiiiniy  iin  nppiirtii- 
iiily  III  viiu-  mil  tif  cxisii-iice  the  lliit- 
iiiii  Si'biiiil  Ctiiiiiiiiime,  and  sci  up 
icWfTif/  liiCiil  ciiiiiiiiilUf\.  The  viiler 
liiriiiiiii  uM.s  liitii  and  the  t'oiiiiiiittti- 
i.\  Uill  wiib  II'..  Ill  Nov.  2H.  197.1 
Jiiyi'i'  Sciiii  wrtiU-  .IK  iirticle  nf  vnier 
apathy  in  ihr  llliick  ciniiiiiiiiiily. 
ihi'iij(hl  II  liiiii-ly  III  run  ihf  story 
ii  jifiiii 


by  Joyce  Scotl 

Once  aguin.  we  of 
Boston's  Blatrk  commuDlty 
h&ve  Indulged  in  the 
subliminal  pleasures  of 
political  apathy  only  to 
awake  the  next  morning 
and  find  that  we  must  face 
the  consequences  of  our 
inaction.  The  final  results 
of  the  1973  local  elections 
reveal  that  we  are  obliged 
to  spend  the  next  two  y-  ars 
with  a  School  Committee 
and  City  Council  void  of 
any  Black  representation. 

It  is  painful  to  accept  the 
fact  that  amidst  evidence 
of  an  emerging  Black 
national  politic,  we  in 
Boston  remain  aloof, 
complacent  and  politically 
"malnourished." 

This  condition  was 
nurtured  by  those  who  did 
not  take  the  time  to  go  to 
one  of  the  many  locations 
set  up  around  the  city  to 
register,  by  those  who 
used  the  excuse  of  "not 

knowing  anything  about" 
the  two  candidates  run- 
ning from  the  Black 
community,  by  those  who 
said  "what's  the  use,  our 
numbers  are  small;"  by 
those  who  wouldn't  take 
time  to  go  to  the  polls  on 
November  6th  and  support 
our  Black  candidates;  and 
by  those  of  our  community 
who  are  "leaders"  -  the 
heads  of  organizations  and 
churches  who  have  in* 
fluence  over  large  num- 
bers of  Black  people  and 
did  not  actively  seek  to 
institute  methods  of  in- 
stilling the  importance  of 
voting  in  the  minds  of 
these  masses. 

We  can  no  longer  use  u.i 
"hypnotic  veil"  of  white 
racial  bigotry  as  an  excuse 
for  our  political-peonage. 
We  must  lay  the  blame  at 
our  own  feet.  We  had  the 
opportunity  to  get  our 
people  elected,  but  failed 
to  exercise  the  political 
right  for  which  so  many  of 

our  forefathers  fought  and 
died.  Surely  we  do 
dishonor  to  William 
Monroe  Trotter,  Criipns 
Attacks  and  the  many 
others  who  withstood,  to 
the  "bitter  end"  agalMt 
the  adamant  forces  of  a 
hostile  society. 

Let  us  acknowledge  the 
hard,  cold  facts  of  oar 
failure  today  and  work 
against  their  re-occarance 
tomorrow,  or  our  children 
will  not  have  us  to  look 
upon  as  heroes  as  we  have 
the  Black  giants  of  the 
past. 

Joyce  Scott  is  EHuchtion 
Dinrtor  of  a  Community' 
huxpd    traininff  Program. 


Sen.  Henry  Jackson  has  always  kept  a  tight  rein  on 
the  Subcommittee  on  Indian  Affairs  of  his  Senate  Inte- 
rior Committee.  He  has  refused  to  allow  the  Subcommit- 
tee chairman  to  name  his  own  staff  member.  As  a  result, 
he's  had  a  hard  time  finding  a  Senator  willing  to  take 
the  job.  The  present  chairman.  South  Dakota's  Abou- 
rezk  has  his  own  staff  man  for  Indian  Affairs  because 
Jackson's  man  won't  follow  his  instructions.  In  addition, 
Jackson  by-passed  his  own  Subcommittee  and  has  been 
conducting  a  study  of  Indian  health  care  through  his 
permanent  Subcommittee  on  Investigations.  Not  only 
did  he  work  around  Abourezk,  he  has  avoided  Sen. 
Kennedy  who  heads  the  Health  Subcommittee. 

—Political  Intelligence 


*** 


No.  2 


Recent  Department  of  Agriculture  surveys  indicate 
that  air  pollution  damage  to  crops,  forests  and  ornamen- 
tal plants  was  more  than  $500  million  last  year  and  the 
damage  is  ever  increasing.  Ozone,  produced  by  the 
chemical  action  of  sunlight  on  products  of  fuel  combus- 
tion causes  more  plant  damage  than  any  other  air 
pollution. 

—Washington  Watch 
Vol.  2,  No.  21 

★  ** 

A  bitter  bureaucratic  war  is  brewing  in  Washington 
between  the  Justice  Department  and  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Service  (IRS).  It  seems  that  the  IRS,  under  Nixon 
Appointee  Donald  Alexander,  is  trying  to  withdraw  its 
agents  from  joint  investigations  into  the  activities  and 

financial  affairs  of  organized  crime  figures.  In  fact, 
Alexander  wants  to  get  the  IRS  out  of  the  Mafia  busi- 
ness entirely,  and  he  has  been  quoted  as  saying  that  it 
was  wrong  for  the  IRS  to  have  gone  after  Al  Capone  on 
income-tax  charges. 

—New  York  Magazine 
Nov.  18,  1974 


**★ 


Calling  for  fewer  missiles  and  more  grain.  Sen. 
George  McGovern  urged  the  world's  nation's  to  reduce 
their  military  budgets  by  10  percent  and  contribute  the 
proceeds  to  an  international  food  authority.  A  similar 
proposal  was  made  by  Peru  at  the  recent  130-nation 
world  food  conference  in  Rome. 

—The  Christian  Science  Monitor 
Nov.  14,  1974 
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Rebuttal  to  N.  U.  News  Editorial 


by  Mark  A.  Travis 
Onyx  Staff 

The  negative  feedback  I  have  read  a-;  a  result  of  the  Mandrill  runcert  really  perturbs  mc. 

I'or  instance  a  Nnrlhc,\s,icrii  Viiiversiry  News  editorial  stated  that  the  concert  brceded  ra- 
cism and  violence  tin  campus  and  that  the  African  American  Institute  ought  to  go  inio  a  corner 
and  bow  their  heads  in  disgrace  because  it  did  not  keep  its  promise  to  the  university  in  maintaining 
safcf>'  for  the  students  and  that  the  university  should  turn  its  back  to  the  oppressed  (black)  be- 
cause they  don't  know  how  to  act  in  publ'c.  The  editorial  we^t  on  to  say  that  oppressed  people 
with  their  immediate  wants  have  no  regard  for  achieving  academic  excellence  and  that  the  Mandrill 
concert,  held  on  Northeastern 's  campus,  lorally  alienated  the  Northeastern  student  body. 

That's  negative  feedback.  Therefore.  I  find  it  necessary  to  state  the  ptisitive  ;uspecis  of  the 
concert;  not  because  the  African  American  Institute,  the  Social  Council  and  lllack  students  can't 
take  criticism;  but  the  concert  was  only  looked  at  negatively.  The  positive  aspects  must  be  offered 
to  counteract  this  negative  feedback. 

At  this  point,  I  would  like  to  commend  the  brothers  and  sisters  for  their  efforts  to  obtain 
Mandrill.  Also  I  am  asking  in  no  way  that  the  students  regret  their  action  for  the  sit-in  at  Dean 
Kennedy's  office  to  demand  Mandrill. 

The  N.U.  News  editorial  said,  "few  people  had  a  good  time."  Ii  is  obvious  that  the  writer 
had  his  vision  obstructed  temporarily  until  the  concert  was  over. 

In  no  way  did  the  crowd,  including  N.U.'s  students  appear  like  they  did  not  enjoy  the  con- 
cert, unless  you  call  blowing  whistles,  clapping  hands,  rocking  back  and  forth  in  bleachers  and 
chants  of  "Mandril!  get  down"  signs  of  a  bad  time. 

There  seems  to  be  a  feeling  stirring  around  campus  that  the  appearance  of  Mandrill,  a  multi- 
ethnic group,  caused  racist  attacks,  muggings  and  robberies. 

Now,  lets  explore  this  feeling.  I  ask  you,  can  one  assume  that  because  a  multi-ethnic  group 
plays  for  homecoming,  racist  violence  will  come  with  it? 

If  this  is  assumed,  who  is  (he  racist? 

In  my  opinion,  if  you  have  a  mono-ethhic  band,  violence  will  result  just  as  easy  as  did  with 
Mandrill. 

What  was  needed  at  the  concert  was  not  a  change  from  a  multi-ethnic  to  a  mono-ethnic 
group,  but  much  more  security. 

Also,  a  factor  that  did  not  help  the  situation  any  was  having  the  concert  in  Cabot  CJym.  The 
Alumni  Auditorium  is  far  more  accommodating. 

In  the  N  U.  News  editorial,  it  mentioned  that  although  the  concert  was  on  Northeastern's 
campus  it  alienated  the  Northeastern  student  body,  ' 

If  the  concert  alienated  N.U.'s  students,  in  no  way  do  1  feel  a  bit  of  remorse. 

Does  my  attitude  seem  cold  and  indifferent?  Well,  its  nut.  1  just  feci  the  alienation  was  un- 
necessary because  the  concert  represented  a  cross  section  of  students  on  campus.  Students  who 
chose  not  to  go  did  so  because  they  did  not  want  to  go. 

I  wonder,  had  Steppenwolf  played  at  the  concert,  would  there  have  been  alienation  among 
Northeastern's  students. 

We  have  often  heard  the  saying  "Blaming  the  victim." 

Well  in  this  case,  the  African  American  Institute  has  received  this  honor.  I  he  African  Ameri- 
can institute  is  accused  of  not  seeing  that  the  concert  was  peaceful. 

The  African  American  Institute  can  not  assume  there  will  be  a  guarantee  of  social  order  with 
a  function  of  thai  si/e.  There  are  other  factors  involved. 

When  acts  of  violence  interrupt  a  social  event,  you  have  to  look  at  who  caused  the  acts. 
Secondly  why  were  the  acts  able  to  occur.  This  point  reinforces  what  was  previously  mentioned, 
"a  need  for  tighter  security." 

A  mind  blower,  was  that  the  institute  should  learn  a  lesson  in  trj'ing  to  deal  with  oppressed 
people  (Roxbury  community)  and  that  it  is  difficult  for  the  university  to  deal  with  oppressed 
people. 

Well,  1  would  like  to  say  that  1  hope  the  African  American  Institute  never  learns  to  tuni  its 
back  on  the  oppres.sed  people-  If  so.  the  Institute  may  as  well  cease  to  exist. 

A  point  1  would  like  to  emphasize  is  that  the  Institute  and  BaIck  students  did  not  turn  their 
backs  on  the  Black  community. 

One  of  the  demands  focused  in  the  recent  sit-in  at  Dean  Kennedy's  office  was  that  the  uni- 
versity make  a  commitment  to  the  community  and  take  a  public  stand  on  bussing— a  demand  that 
was  accepted  by  University  officials. 

A  typical  stereotype  and  very  ignorant  comment  that  appeared  in  N.U.  News  editorial  w;is 
"those  with  immediate  wants  have  little  regard  for  academics." 

Dear  Mr,  Anonymous  editorialist,  there  are  Blacks  all  over  the  world,  and  yes,  right  here  in 
your  back  yard  (N.U.)  who  have  immediate  wants  and  still  strive  for  academic  excellence. 

I  sincerely  hope  to  sec  you  next  year  at  another  multi-ethnic  concert  with  better  securit)' 
and  less  negative  feedback 

PS.  positive  truth. 


AnalyHiH: 
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Party,  Not  End  Of  Struggle 

by  Douglas  Molli)way 
Onyx  Correspondent 

I  he  Northeastern  University  Social  Council  presented  Man- 
drill in  concert  Thursday,  November  I4th  in  the  Cabot  Gym.  /\l- 
thtiugh.  to  the  eyes  of  many,  this  concert  may  have  appeared  to 
be  like  any  other  concert;  but  there  was  a  definite  difference  that 
separated  this  concert  from  others. 

It  took  the  cooperation,  dcdicaiion.  and  brotherhood  of 
some  3111)  Black  Nt)rtheasicm  University  students  who  presented 
a  list  of  five  demands  to  the  faculty  hciracliy  and  would  not  leave 
their  office  until  the  demands  were  met  in  fiill.  Of  these  dem:inds 
was  to  h;ive  a  concert  that  had  been  over-ruled  by  the  members 
of  the  Social  Council,  a  public  statement  by  the  University  show- 
ing its  cimcern  for  the  neighboring  Black  community,  a  program 
aiding  the  community',  improved  campus  security,  hiring  proce- 
dures—a black  professional  to  be  hired  with  ptilicy  making 
authority,  ;md  a  passenger  van  be  purcha.sed  for  the  Antilcar 
Cabral  Student  Center. 

The  Northeastern  faculrj'  and  .students  were  'highly'  against 
the  concert  because  of  the  fact  that  it  wiiuld  attract  uhat  ihe\ 
thought  would  be  a  prcdomin;intly  black  audience.  Ironi  this  pre- 
sumption, it  appeared  that  both  facultj'  and  students  made  an 
attempt  to  discourage  the  success  of  the  event.  'Thc\'  did  this  by 
sht>wing  a  general  disinterest  in  the  event,  using  a  form  of  mis- 
management in  handling  the  business  of  the  event,  and  giving  nu- 
merous black  students  'hasscls'  in  the  organi/.ation  of  the  event 
by  taking  an  authoratative  position  by  pulling  rank  on  black  stu- 
dents involved. 

With  all  the  hassles  and  frustrations  N.U.  black  students  put 
up  with,  the  concert  went  on  as  scheduled;  and  to  the  expcct.i- 
ti<ins  of  the  faculty,  disturbances  went  on  as  scheduled.  Before 
the  concert  started,  the  donr  was  rushcd-letiing  both  people  who 
paid  and  did  not  pay  into  the  g>  ni.  During,  and  after  the  concert, 
innocent  white  passers-by  were  harrassed,  beat  up,  and  in  some 
cases  robbed.  Also,  during  the  concert,  many  of  the  nilcs  set  up 
by  the  Social  Council  were  not  abided  by.  and  people  were 
allowed  to  smoke  and  drink. 

In  the  final  analysis  the  faculty  and  white  students  involved 
will  only  remember  that  damage  «as  sustained  to  ihe  gym.  rules 
were  broked,  people  from  the  area  were  harrassed.  and  disordcrlv 
conduct  by  the  participants  at  the  concert.  What  will  not  Ik 
looked  at  is:  why  those  things  happened.  Could  it  have  been  that 
the  door  was  rushed  by  impatient  non-ticket  holders,  while  ticket 
holders  were  forced  to  stand  out  in  the  cold  an  unreasonable 
amount  of  time  after  the  posted  start  of  the  concert? 

Many  of  the  petiple  attending  the  concert  were  residents  of 
Bosttin's  Black  community,  ranging  ni  ages  15-35.  These  people, 
in  most  instances,  were  the  identical  people  who  were  stomd. 
beat  up.  disgraced,  verbally  insulted,  and  generally  oppressed  by 
white  people  of  South  Hosmn.  Ih  dc  I'ark,  Kosiindale,  .Mivsion 
Hill.  Northeastern  L'niversit\',  Clulf  Oil,  I  mersun  College,  Boston 
University,  Har\ard  Umversity,  Polaroid  Corpitration.  (iov.  hran- 
cis  Sargent,  Mayor  Kevin  White,  fonncr  I'resident  Kichard  M. 
Nixon,  President  (icrald  l  ord.  etc. 

In  science,  one  is  taught  that  for  evcr>"  action,  there  is  a  re- 
action. This  is  a  universal  lav\  that  pertains  lo  e\erythmg.  The 
action  in  this  case  was  making  people  wait  in  the  cold,  poor  se- 
curity, mismanagement,  and  inadequate  preparation  on  the  part 
of  University  administration  and  students  not  interested  in  the 
success  of  the  concert.  The  reaction  was  the  ctmduct  of  a  few 
people  who  attended  the  concert. 

"The  black  students  of  Northeastern  Universit)'  are  to  be 
commended  ftir  the  wa>  they  stniggled  and  were  able  to  obtain  a 
common  goal.  Although  the  course  of  events  ma\  not  have  gone 
the  way  many  black  students  had  planned  it;  it  did  go  the  way 
many  white  students  and  facult\  planned.  Once  again,  it  has  been 
proven  that  the  person  or  people  on  top  are  the  determining  fac- 
tor of  the  final  outcome,  especially  if  they  really  want  that  out- 
come 

t  here  is  a  lesson  to  be  learned  from  this,  and  that-is:  Vou 
may  have  won  the  battle,  but  not  the  war.  There  must  be  con- 
tinued fighting,  because  there  arc  many  more  battles  lo  be  won  as 
was  illustrated  at  the  Mandrill  concert.  Black  students  are  strug- 
gling not  only  at  N.U.,  but  all  over.  Check  them  out.  because  we 
all  need  help. 

Uouglas  Hollowuy  is  a  graduate  sludeni  of  Nurihraslern  Univer- 
sity, presently  studying  at  Knicrson  Collc(;e.  cd. 


EDUCATION 
FOR  WHAT? 

by  Vincent  Harding 


The  fiitlDwiiiii  U  .r/f  nJiied  cstntfi  fniiii  ,i  paprr  Jelivi'rcJ 
hy  Ihe  liislitiile  ofibc  Hltuk  WiiriJ  Jin-ctiir.  \  iiiiriU  lliirjiiiji, 
III  ii  ciiiifcri-iicv  iif  Mack  piihlii-  srboiil  iijiiiiiiisir,ttiin  ,iiiJ 
\iipi-nuit^iiJeiili   It'ftr  mitk  cJin  oliin.,  f'niiii  nil  iiver  ibe 
t-iiiiiilry,  iiicl  III  Altiiiiln  III  Jm  ins  tbe  tiipii  "Ciirrriil  l^sin's 
ill  I'libiic  Scboiil  Vinmicf. "  In  •i,Uri-ssiiij(  ibv  ^rmip  ibi- 
ifiinaliiiii.  "I'iihviciii^  fiir  WbiU'f'\  lltiriliiiji  rjisrj  ibf  iiiiin- 
prexfiii}(  ifiii-uiuii.  "liiliiciUiiiii  fur  Wbdl/".  Wilb  -ill  r>f  ibr 
•iiiibivjIfiiiYs  of  <i  new  tcbiiiil  year  jiiai  bebiiiJ  iis,  ibc  liisii- 
lull-  tbiiiijibl  il  It  KiiiiJ  lime  Iti  rtfleci  nn  this  tfiiruimi. 


Tht  (rad)tiunal  putpusv  of  cduc;t<iun  hits  htcn  lo  main- 
lain  and  juscify  ihc  cxi<^ting  suciul  order.  In  many  historical 
wllines,  ihc  vduk-atianal  wstL-ni  has  licrn  L'truicJ  and  uip- 
porii-d  to  ticvdop  the  leaders  who  would  cttcntially  prt-serve 
the  values  and  irrangcmcni^  of  ihe  system  thrtnigh  ineir 
leadership  and  direct  iniiiucive.  '' 

In  our  own  intrea.singly  ma.%s-orieniciJ,  Lonsumpliini-ile- 
fincd  suciery.  etfuviiiion  is  fcearcd  insie;id  to  the  kTcation  uf  a 
reecpiive  audience,  j  ready  niarkci.  an  uniiuesiionint;  folliiw- 
injE-a  liody  of  women  and  men  who  are  ready  lo  accept  whji 
is  given,  sold  or  told  lo  then)-  In  u  .siivieiy  with  (lie  faeaites  of 
denioeracy.  the  purnos*-  of  cducatiou  Lv  io  i-stalilish  psychn- 
lo^eal,  palirical  and  et'iinamic  liulwarks  Jiciiinsi  the  povsilii- 
lity  that  any  signifieani  portion  of  the  people  would  raiw  and 
consistently  puruie  hard,  critical  l|ue\Ilo^^>ahoul  the  very 
nature  of  ihc  Jcmotraey  itM'If. 

Against  such  pressures,  which  are  tleep  within  the  niain- 
Nlfcam  of  Anteriean  edueation.  I  would  propose  this  way  to 
answer  the  i(Ue5tion:  I'JiiCiilinn  for  u'l-iin"  In  the  liphi  of  our 
potential  tir^  lo  the  oppressed  and  exploited  peoples  in  the 
non-white  world.  I  say  that  the  edueaiion  wr  MipnOri  should 
be  eihieaiion  for  ereative  disieni.  tor  diseiplined  disruption 
and  (ransformation  of  America  as  we  know  it. 

I.ei  me  ijuiekly  say  that  I  am  not  talking  aluiui  "ittung- 
Vuur-own-lhinp!(m,"  nor  aluiui  romantie  terrorism,  or  j  revo- 
iutionnry  rhetoric  which  has  nn  diseiplined.  histofieally  hnsid 
suhscance.  I  am  certainly  not  speaking  aliout  j  j;oal  wlileh  is 
to  l)e  (juickly  or  painlessly  realized. 

Rather.  I  am  loeuuin|[  on  a  proeevs.  I  helieve  we  must  he 
cnmniiiied  to  an  ediivation  which  will  create  in  our  children, 
uur  younp-^eiiple  and  our  adults  »  commitment  to  the  pro- 
ecu  of  bepnning  lo  a.sk  new.  creative,  ditviplineil  and  diffi- 


cult questions  ahoui  themselves,  their  schiHits,  their  nalion 
and  their  world.  In  a  soeiciy  which  seeks  to  gliws  over  and 
deny  all  funjafnenul  diUerenccs  and  to  ignore  its  iiiajor  in- 
equities, ft  is  olivious'that  ihe  verynnsi^tenec  on  raiding  and 
pursuing  such  ijuestions  would  l>e  neee^rily  itiiruplive  in 
the  licsi  and  most  desirahle  sense  of  thai  word, 

i.Jiii\iiiiiii  fur  ub.iiV  I  say  edueaiiiin  which  will  lelease 
and  encourage  ferment,  which  will  engeniler  dissaiisfaciion 
with  what  is  and  develop  painfully  honed  visions  ot  the  possi- 
liilities  which  humans  inav  yet  create  for  the  gooil  ol  their 
society.  Education  I'or  transforniation.  that  i>  what  I  ihink 
our  kind  of  education  ou^hi  to  lie  aUiul.  Nor  do  I  use  thai 
\»ird  lightly  or  loosely.  I  speak  of  an  education  which  will 
help  uur  children  to  see  America  b,s  it  i\.  an  education  which 
wilt  not  hide  harsh  truths  from  them  (realities  they  already 
we  more  clearly  than  we  dok  hut  which  will  help  ihnii  to 
undcr^ta^d  U'ltiy  sueh  things  exist  rather  than  justifying  them, 
censoring  them  out,  pr  cynically  accepting  social  evil  and 
exploitation  as  if  there  were  no  other  alternatives  for  human- 
kind. 

it  is  an  education  which  will  prepare  iheni  not  "to  make 
il"  or  "(^■l  over"  in  an  unjusi  nocieiy.  noi  mindlcuJy  to  ob- 
tain "skills"  without  values,  ihen'hy  becoming  mirkeiahle 
commodities  or  well-armed  mercenaries.  Rather.  I  speak  of 
■n  education  which  will  urge  them  lo  tvlbnik  ibfiiisirlve\  ,iiiJ 
fVi-ryibiiiv  i'lu-  iiniiiiiJ  ib^iii,  an  education  which  will  allow 
them  no  lalsc  peace,  which  will  di-n-nnd  that  iliey  make  real, 
hard  decisions  about  their  livis  and  iheir  commilnienis.  An 
education  which  uliimately  will  pre^  them  to  help  create  the 
next  >tagc-i  of  the  struggle  for  a  more  humane,  mote  jusi. 
more  truly  democratic  society. 
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AunCiatc  Kdilor  Jtitr  Turner 

Phi>t»  f.tlhuf 

Two  Years 
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Time  Lapse 

FOR  MY  MAIS 

HiiiiMi  Print-*' 

Whiil  wiTc  yon  llifii, 

In  fwiM'l  iiiii-ipiil  At'iK-ii? 

Did  Nociii  fiii^  slorieN  fil'  llir  Old  Oiips  hniviM  V  in  hiiltlt>? 
Feed  yon  hniicv  milk  us  \  tm  siirktoci  id  her  lils? 

Did  v(Hi  coiiip  iiilo  \oiir  in»r)li(H>d 
Willi  sili'iiro,  slrrn^lll.iind  slylr? 
\hli>  lo  Ihsu-  Ihii-ly  (lii\s  oC  sirrittf^  piiiii 
Wilhiil  voitrst'tn 

Did  \on  diniro  {p-arcliilly  i(s  pa/olirs? 

Li'iipiil{:  liigli  ill  s;iliit('  lo  llii-  (>uds 

Sniilr  lliisliiii"  lowiU'dM  your  iinrrslor's  hoilip. 

VVriv  voii  di'PSM'd  (>im>  in  blur  and  hrou  n  rolx^s 
or  lli<>  riiM'sl  (  loll),  ^()ld  ihiTiids  wovi'ii  itt 
Piilli'i'iis  piclinino  llir  \  ichxics  »r  \otii'  Ihm'OOS? 

Did  \<iiii-  Dii  llion.  loiii  h  yon  llu>  waysol  nirn 
'IVIlin;!  \<>iiorir)lrirali'  coi'i'iiionii's?  Did  lie 
KdiH'iilc  \oni'  liainls  lo  rurw  t>l)o^^  l'i<;ui'cs  inid 
Smell  iron  uiMpons? 

n  4'i'(>  \  on  ii  mill)  iunoiig  iikmi.  kiiij^i^  .sin^in<!  pniisps  ol'  your 
Vnloi-  in  iKiltli'? 

Wiis  \oiii'  l<»n<£ltr  wise  in  ils  rich  undrrslimdii)<i:  of  IrnlliY 

\n(l  uoiiK'n.  Sim  colored  and  rich  liaick 

Did  \oit  know  lliem?  Did  \on  honor  <£ood  womon  and 

Irciil  IIh'hi  jiislK'? 
Did  \oii  lia\i'  iiiaii\  wiM's? 

Ill  suiH>l  Al'rica  was  Ihcrc  ii  dear  Moniiin 
^  on  held  4-los(\  prcssni<£  her  liihe  liody 
liHo  rich  warm  earth,  under  ehon  sk\s 
(ilislenin;;  uilli  jH-arls? 

Did  she  iinswer  your  caresses  lidly? 
S«eel  uf-lness  rnshiiifi  I'rom  her  lhi<rhs. 
Was  she  ficnlle,  prelK.  sh\. 
Yel  slrnn^  enon<ili  lo  tneel  your  Ihriisis? 

\ml  al'lerHards. 

Did  \on  stroke  her  \hhI\  with  arl 

Did  )oii  lan»h  qiiiell\,  leiise  her  ;;ei)lU  , 

Did  \on  lo\e  her,  ihis  woman,  llieni' 

She  was  I  yon  know 

All.  )es  I  remenilxM'  voii  welt  mv  prinec. 

We  were  together  mice 
III  i\  sweet  golden  land 

I  knew  VOII. 
Itelore. 

We  mel  loday.- 

-Cheryl  While 


Stmielitnes  I  sil  and  think 
AImhiI  the  lhiM<:s  thai  are 
Revolviii}!  around  me. 

Sometimes  1  sit  and  ihink 
MhmiI  Ihe  why's  and  win  nols 
linaiiswered  Irom  childhood. 

I  ha\e  Imh'II  laiiohl  lliis 
Way  ol  lire  hy  som«Hme 
Who  dwsn'l  even  know  me 
Or  lor  lhal  mailer,  ihei 
Dim'l  e\en  rare  alHtiil  llie 
Fiu  t  thai  I'm  slill  siltinv  ... 
'riiinkiiio. 

— Khonda  (^ulu 


BLACK 

Piirl  of  iny  mind  in  ^oiie 
I  burned  a  bole  Ihroii^i  il 
Tryinp  to  l>eal  an  nnknown  lone 
That  tried  to  l>eal  me 

1.  looking  I'ur  a  road  lhal 
Stretches  bevoiid  happiness 
Was  chased  into  a  valley 
01  morbid  depression 

Yel.  ga/.ing  into  my  mind 
I  can  see  images 
Which  have  not  been 
(treated  hy  mankind. 

Kveti.  as  I  d(»  not  understand 
These  images 
I  begin  lo  reali/.e  that  Ihcy 
Tell  a  story  about  nic. 

— Jiiitu  Knox 


4-20-74 

am!  ilealh  deals  blows,... 

Mary.  Mary  quiie  CON-trary 
How  (.loes  your  garden  grow- 
when  you  sow  seeds  of  sadness? 
Tell  nie  how-does  il  grow;  do  you  know? 

Reaping,  reaping  weary  flowers 
All  the  hours  thai  you  spend- 

and  in  (he  end- 
You've  gathered  BRO  KEN  PIECES  OF  YOUR  HEART 

Little  Blue  Boys  blowing  horns 
'  looiing  lunes  of  dealh  and  doom- 
see  ihem  marching  lo  Iheir  graves? 
Niti  -.\  one  was  saved 

Reaping,  reaping  spoiled  soil 
.Seeds  lhal  never  bloomed-bui  died- 

walered  by  his  (ears  of  sadness 
Lip.s  iha(  never  smiled-eyes  thai  always  cried 

Mary.  Mary  quite  CON-(rary 
She  died. 

And  Ihe  Blue  Boys- 

(hey  lay  sleeping 
Hoping  ne\er  to  arise-To  (heir  SURPRISE 

I  hey  rise! 

AND  DEATH  DEALS  BLOWS 
OF  COSMIC  FLASHES 
FOR  THOSE  WHOSE  SOULS 
HAVE  TURNED  TO  ASHES- 
THE  END! 

Che'  EchoLs  Hairston 
IN  THE  AUTUMN  copyright  (c)  1974 

all  rights  reserved 

In  (he  depths  of  (he  hear(, 

recesses  of  (he  mind. 

lies  in  dormant  wai(  - 

a  love  lo  fiml. 

And  to  know  the  beauty: 

(tt  feel  the  jtty. 

of  pure  discoverancc, 

is  one  alloy 

to  set  one's  emolion.s 

aiingle  with  fire 

thai  cannot  be  matched 

by  ruby  or  sapphire. 

-So  even  though 

lhal  one  you  hold  dear 

is  not  discovered 

till'  your  auiumn  years. 

capture  in  your  mind 

all  thoughts  of  spring. 

and  iill  the  beauty... 

your  lover  brings. 

C.  P«llle  Pltis 


EXPRESSIONS 
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Doesn't  Anybody  Love  Anymore 

Tonight  I'm  with  you,  tomorrow,  who 
knows.  No  promises  (o  keep, 
Thai's  how  it  goes. 

Two  clinging  shadows, 

Etched  on  a  wall, 

holding  each  other  so  that  they 

won't  fall.... 

Doesn't  anybody  love  anymore!! 

And  if  not.  then  what  are  we  for!?? 

Eddie  WOson 


WHAT  WEN  BED  TO  SEE 

A  sisler  trying 
no!  merely  to  get  over, 
bill  lo  gel  over  well— 
and  ill  lier  own  way. 
She'll  say  "Hi" 
or  "How  you  doin' 
to  anyone  she  sees; 
and  some  will  reply 
entt)U8icall\, 
while  others  I'rowii— 
and  conliniic  on  their  way- 
She  doesn't  mind— 
dealiiinwith  (he  man, 
and  whilie  isjnsl— 
anolher  person  on 
the  earlh  to  live  with. 
She's  got  many  "Iriends"— 
who  love  her  dearly 
and  who  would  do— 
"anything"  lor  her. 
Bill  whv  is  she  so  lonely? 
Why  is  it  so  hard 
I'or  her  lo  I'iiid 
"inner"  happinetts? 
Maybe  what  she  needs, 
is  tar  past  what  her 
"friends"  and  relatives 

can  oHer 
A  itisler  and  a  brullier, 
walking  and  talking 
wilh  eat'h  other— 
a  somewhat  iiiiconinioii  sight 
in  the  world  now-a-dayK. 
A  gentle  relalifmsliip— 
where  a  sister  is  herself 
and  the  brother  is  himself, 
lhaCs  what  we  need  to  sec 
around  Iheoe  parts  today- 

—Theresa  Filter 


personal  poem  to  (Maggie) 

yon  asked  me  though 

you  never  did 

would  i  be  your  friend 

we-crealed 
rtiylhm  -  which  is  a  form 
of  human  life 
imil  does  have  value 
t'ni  convinced  that  in 
my  own  natural  way 
i  should  celebrale  celebrate 
(dance  lo  (he  music) 
on  ihe  coming  of  a  friend 
on  Ihe  coming  of  a  friend 

Francenia  R.  LeGrand 


A  THOUGHT. 


IF  WE  DEAL 
WITH  WHO 
WE 
ARE 

INSTEAD 

OF 

WHO 

WED  LIKE 
TO  BE 
WE'D  BE 
SOMEBODY  .... 

Francenia  R.  LeGrand 


Anywhere  in  the  Country 
In  ihe  1970's  

las  ihey  arrived  at  the  school  ) 

My  M>n  steps  down  off  of  the  bus  tomorrow 
Knowing  (hat  he  is  Black 
Knowing  that  he  is  a  man-child 
Knowing  thai  he  is  Strong 

Knowing  (ha(  he  is  gaining  knowledge  from  (he  food 
of  (he  words  thai  I  feed  him- 

IN  UNITY  THERE  IS  STRENGTH 

My  son-in  your  mind  (here  are  (houghts  still  unprovoked-  ■ 
but  your  mind  has  lucrative  thoughts  seeping  wilh  vibrant 
mailer; 

Do  not  lei  them  destroy  your  mind- 
wi(h  (heir  perver(ed  words  and  deeds  of  hate. 
Learn  whal  you  can  from  them  bu(  sif(  il... 
Sift  it  until  it  is  pure  and  undefiled. 

Donol  let  ihem  penelrale  your  heart  of  flesh  lo  curse 
wilh  bliK>d  stained  words. 

Cursing  is  one  way  they  can  destroy  the  purity  of  your 
bhickness. 

Do  nol  be  afraid  tomorrow  my  son- 

hi>UI  your  head  up  high. 

You  are  learning  through  your  fear... 

Dt>noi  be  ashamed  to  admit  fear- 

kom  your  admittance  you  become  strong: 

(and  when  they  came  forward  to  ihe  bus 
lo  wound  him-guns  loaded 

iheir  minds  exploded  lo  see  my  son.  was  nol  afraid.) 
They  went  away  in  UN-admiKed  FEAR. 

And... 

"Good  morning" 
He  said 
She  saiil 
They  said 

lull  across  (he  country) 

This  is  yt)ur  friendly-fiend 

and  neighborhmid  riol  commiliee 

ctvchaimian  supporter  and  advocator  of 

under  current  violence  and  non-conlrol 

all  over  ihe  world-conser\'a(ive  and  unbiased 

NE-gro  lover 

liberal 

leader 

Of  a  America 

on  Ihe  BUS-N  situation 

Si>rp.  (o  have  bothered  you  today 
(in  fear  he  said 
she  .said 

(hey  said-Good  day!) 
1  HUNG-UP. 

Che'  "Echols  Hairsion 
Copyright  c  1974 


TODAY 

They  H'ink  a  pain  away 
In  the  inidsl  of  dust 
And  hold  a  tear  for  fear 
In  the  middle  of  a  gust 
I  hold  steady 
For  there  will  be  a  tide 
to  spear  Ihy  pride 
But  wail  perhaps 
today  tomorrow 
maybe  the  sun 


-Peggy  Tanner 
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The  Harriet  Tubman  House  is  a 
tribute  to  a  great  woman 


tiARRin  TUBMAN 
tiOUSE  » 


i 


The  Harricl  Tuliinan  House  (Phoio  by  Dorccn  Hodge) 


l>y  Kt'ii  Kdisoii 

I  inlay,  ill  Ihe  niidsl  oi 
vtiuri-itRlereJ  tiesegralion. 
lowLT  I'liroUnieni  <if  black 
■.niikiits  ill  wliiie  universities 
;iiul  niciiil  leiision  in  ihe 
voniniiinily.  noi  lo  menlion 
inlliiiion  iiml  impenvling 
ivcfsNion.  it  is  oflen  limes 
iitni.i  lo  rcfleci  on  mir  pasl  life 
(.■xpiTiLMices.  ami  lo  follow  ihe 
lesson  il  has  laujilil. 

One  nuiM  wonder 
Mtmeimies  if  hiack  sliulents 
ailemlini;  school  loday  reali/e 
ilie  iniporiaiice  iioi  only  of 
iheir  eiliicalioii,  hiii  <if  ihe 
siitTifices  niiiile  by  so  many 
coninuiiiiiy  people  who 
iTpeneil  ihose  lioor-s  of 
oiliicanoii  for  Iheni.  Now  we 
nitisi  fiiiil  a  way  lo  conlimie  lo 
siimulaie  aiut  rekindle  Ihis 
•.'oninitinilv  spirit  of  common 
purpose  lo  snpporl  and 
HI  a  ill  I  a  in  i  h  ose  com  m  u  n  i  I  y 
insliliiiions  lhai  ha\e  become 
nmniimeiiis  lo  ihis  effori.  ll  is 
sijinificanl  ihal  ihese  com- 
niunily  insliiulion.s  are 
presenleil  in  Ihe  proper 
iitsiorical  imaye  so  lhai  Ihe 
spirit  of  Ibis  common  effori 
mi^bl  be  inleniali/eil  in  otir 
\oiiili  aiul  carried  over  from 
ui'iieraiion  to  ijcneraiion. 

One  such  conmiimily  in- 
siihiiion  iluit  has  been  a 
sialwark  iti  supporling  ami 
inspiruij;  Us  black  cimimunity 
IS  Ihe  Harriei  1  ubnian  House, 
locaied  ai  2S  Holyoke  St..  in 
llosion's  Soulli  Kml.  Harriet 
Inbnian  is  kno»n  in  Alr(can- 
Anienciui  hisiory  as  a 
dcicrmined.  courageous, 
conipassionale  ami  relenlless 
leader.  Ollen  called  ihe  Moses 
oj  her  people,  she  was 
responsible  for  leading  many  a 
shne  oui  of  Ihe  "House  of 
Boudaiie". 

Ms.  1  ubman  received  a 
greal  deal  of  supporl  from  the 
liberal  faclions  ol  Biwlon.  and 
culliMHed  many  warm  and 
close  friendships.  Ms.  Tiih- 
niiin's  most  loyal  and  sup- 
portive conlingeni  was  of 
coutNe  Ihe  black  community. 
Her  character  and  strength 
tiave  many  a  young  woman  the 


inspiralion  anil  desire  lo  fight 
against    the      ever  present 
racisni  that  sought  to  keep 
"them  in  llieir  place".  It  was 
this    fighting    spirit  and 
delerminalion  that  led  a  group 
i)(  women  in  1904  to  establish 
the  Harriei  Tubman  Hou.se. 
Kroni    I4()4    lo    1906  ihese 
women  rented  2S  Holyoke  St. 
Inmi  Mrs.  Maltie  A.  McAdoo 
of  Canibridge,S*B**  a  meeting 
place      for     social  and 
professiimal   clubs.   In  I90b 
these    devoted    friends  and 
admirers   of   Mrs.  Tubman' 
became  incorporaleil  in  ihe 
C  o  m  ni  o  n  w  e  a  I  1  h  of 
Massachusetts  for  Ihe  purpose 
of  "assisting  working  giris  in 
charitable  ways".  The  original 
incorporators  _  of  Harriei 
Tubman    House   Inc..  were 
Julia  C).  Benson.  Cornelia  R. 
Robinson.  Annie  W.  Young. 
Fannie  R.  Conline.  Jestina  A. 
Jithnson,  .Sylvia  A.  Fern  and 
Hibernia  Waddell.  Following 
the  example  of  its  namesake 
the  Itihman   House  offered 
triendstiip    lo    many  black 
women   migrating   from  Ihe 
south   to   Boston,  seeking 
work,  and  sludeiits,  seeking  a 
home,  since  the  dormitories  of 
white  universities  were  closed 
lo  Blacks. 

1  he  women  of  the  Tubman 
House  became  counseU>rs  and 
role  models  l\>r  ihe  younger 
coninuiniiy  lo  emulate.  Most 
iniporlaiil  was  Ihe  fact  lhal 
T  he  I  uhman  House  became  a 
communiiy  institution  that  all 
contribiiied  lo  and  looked  lo 
lor  guiilance  and  protection  in 
limes  of  neckl. 

1  his  summer,  along  wilh 
Mrs.  Beatrice  Holford.  Ad- 
niinislnilive  Assistant  to  Ihe 
Director  of  the  Martin  Luthiir 
King  Jr..  A  fro- American 
Center.  Bo.slon  and  Mr. 
Orlando  Bagwell,  former 
Associate  Director  of  Ihe 
Tubman  House,  I  had  the 
opptiruinity  of  conducting  a 
oral  hisiory  pilot  project  and 
inleniewing  several  of  the 
ladies  whi>  were  inslrumental 
in  contributing  to  the  rich. 


historically  .significant 
tradition  of  Ihe  Tubman 
House,  We  owe  them  a  great 
deal  of  thanks  for  their 
cooperation  and  individual 
attention  in  assisting  us  in  our 
aitenipl  at  reconstruciing  and 
maintaining  Iheir  history. 

Ihe  stories,  perceptions, 
emotions  and  wisdom  which 
ihese  women  shared  with  us 
are  invaluable.  They  are 
inv  al liable  because  Ihese 
women.  Ihe  elderly  of  our 
community,  are  the  foun- 
daiiims  upon  which  we  must 
Iniikl.  I  he  lessons  ihev  leach 
of  the  past  offer  direction  for 
our  fiinire  course,  and  in 
onier  to  preserve  Ihe  past,  il  is 
eminent  thai  we  preserve  this 
physical  emotional 
structure  as  a  historical 
monument  anil  memorial  to 
Iheir  efforts. 


We  as  students  and 
educators  must  give  our 
support  10  maintaining 
community  institutions  such 
as  Ihe  Tubman  House.  It  is  up 
to  us  to  carry  on  Ihe  struggle 
lhal  began  wilh  Harriet 
Tubman,  was  continued,  by 
her  and  again  by  ihese  women 
of  the  southend.  Women  like 
Fannie  Lonon,  former 
ili  rector  of  the  Tubman 
House.  Mrs.  Lina  Bailey,  Mrs. 
Eslelle  Crosby,  Mrs.  Elrena 
Bigham,  Mrs.  Florence 
Leseure.  former  director  and 
charter  member  of  Ihe 
NAACP  in  Columbus,  Ohio. 
Mrs.  Geneva  Stewart.  Helen 
Holiday,  who  was  a  leading 
concert  singer  in  the  com- 
nninily,  Mrs,  Louise  Clark.  Ihe 
first  Presidenl  of  the  Mother's 
Club  (1935),  Mr.s.  Lillian 
Perry,  ami  Mrs.  Kalherine 
Robin.s»>n.  former  Dean  of 
Women  at  Cheney  College, 
have  all  made  the  Tubman 
House  w  hat  it  was,  what  il  is. 
and  what  it  will  be. 

Today  Ihe  Tubman  House 
is  a  pari  of  the  United 
.Southend  Settlement,  whose 
executive  director  is  Kenneth 
Brown.  The  present  director 
of  Ihe  Tubman  House  is  newly 
elected  Stale  Represenlalive 
Roberl  Fortes,  Under  the 
leatlenihip  of  these  two  in- 
div  iiluals.  working  closely 
wilh  the  women  of  the 
comniunity.  ihe  Tubman 
House  has  cont  inued  lo 
provide  meaningful 
ekiiicalional  programs, 
commitment,  and  dedicaiion 
lo  ihe  values  and  beliefs  upon 
w  hich     the     original  in- 


corporates founded  the 
Tubman  House. 

Il  is  crucial  lo  Ihe  historical 
survival  as  well  as  the 
eilucalional  purpose  and 
needs  of  the  black  community 
lo  restore,  cultivate  and 
maintain  the  rich  cultural 
heritage  thai  is  ours.  Il  is 
incumbent  upon  educators  to 
develop  resource  areas,  such 
as  verbal  communication  with 

the  elderly  ol  our  community, 
lo  help  in  reconstructing  the 
strong  and  positive  aspects  of 
our  culture,  and  lo  continually 
reinforce  these  positive 
qualities  in  our  interactions 
with  stiulents. 

Time  and  space  will  not 
permit  sharing  with  you  Ihe 
many  things  i  learned  from 
Ihe  relationships  I  have 
cullivaied  wilh  Ihese  makers 
of  Black  Hi.slory.  It  is  very 
ea.sy  for  you  to  visit  Ihe 
Tubman  house  and  ex- 
perience this  communal  spirit 
that  is  representative  of  our 
history.  "If  relatives  help  each 
other,  whatever  can  hurl 
I  hem." 

Editor's  Note:  Ken  Edbon 
will  be  leacMng  "Oral 
Traditions  in  the  African 
American  Experience" 
(2S.226)  In  the  winter 
quarter,  which  wtU  deal 
with  Black  History  such  as 
the  Tubman  House  Oral 
HIsiDty  Protest  and  other 
material  related  to  Oral 
Tradhions  and  Black 
Culture.  He  h  currently  a 
counselor  al  Ihe  African- 
American  Instttule. 


* 


OrlaiiJii  Hitgxfftll  uw.i  tbi-  /nriiier  piogjaiii  cii- 
•iTiliiiiilor  af  ihe  lUtrnet  iiibinan  ICdiicalitiii 
I'Tiigram  Ueliieii  Cjss,  recipient  nf  the  Muiber 
itf  ibf  Vcir  Aiuitd,  will  also  bt  one  of  the  par- 
nctpaiin  ill  ibr  prnfecl  mid  bas  been  very  in- 
firiiiiii-iiiiit  ill  riibiiiit'i  Hume  hisiory.  Mi.  Jobii- 
iiie  H,iJs.  .1  grttdiiJie  sliideiil  jl  Botion  College, 
wiirkeJ  closely  wilh  ihe  project  le^ni  and  many 
ibaiiki  is  line  her  for  the  many  bums  of  typing 
iUid  irMscnbing-K.li- 


* 


The  writer  ot  Ihis  wticle.  Ken  Kdison,  dbciusrs  a  projecl  wilh  from  lefl.  Ms.  Beatrice  Hoirord  and 
M>.  Esicllc  Croiby.  (Phoio  t>y  Orisndo  Bagwell) 
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Music  Review: 

Love  is  the  way 


by.DoDiu  M.  LafsoD 
Onyi  CofTespondenl 

LOVE  IS  THE  WAY 
LOVE  IS  THE  WAY 
LOVE  IS  THE  ONLY  WAY 

Love  is  Webster  Lewis, 
graheii  in  black  and  stalioneil 
in  [ninl  of  (he  Post  Pop  Space 
Rock  Be  Bop  Gospel 
Tabernacle  Cborui  and 
Ochesira;  music  has  never 
been  heard  hke  ihe  sound  lhai 
encompassed  Jordan  Hall. 
The  atiilience  remained  silent 
ihrough  ihe  first  notes  of  the 
Mal-Kiny  Suite  but  as  Mr. 
Lew  is  continued  in  his 
polysyllabic  rhythms  the 
audience  began  lo  sway.  It 
was  as  if  the  ears  of  each 
participant  had  been  pointed 


toward  Heaven,  listening  lo 
some  distant  eolden  sound. 

During  the  suite,  a  gifted 
young  girl  gracefully  saun- 
tered on  stage  and 
Precious  Lord  was  her  of- 
fering to  us.  And  what  an 
offering  it  was.  An  aurora  then 
engulfed  the  stage,  as  though 
Marvin  Gaye  had  been 
summoned  from  beyond.  His 
music  had  a  grasping  effect 
ami  coupled  with  Webster 
Lewis'  conducting,  the  quality 
was  actually  hypnotic. 

After  witnessing  Mr.  Lewis' 
artistic  ability,  I'm  convinced 
thai  he  has  an  unlimited 
.source  of  energy  that  can  only 
be  lappeil  by  another  concert 
such  as  this. 


Webster  Lewis  (A  Uonna  Latson  Photo) 


A  Thought  For  Today 

"Our  people  have  never  accepted  the  inevitability 
of  colonization.  They  were  aware  of  the  fact  that  our 
continent  had  been  in  ignorance  of  Europe,  Asia  and 
America  for  millions  of  years  and  that,  during  the  long 
centuries  of  furious  struggle  against  nature,  our  ances- 
tors, facing  the  multitudinous  difficulties  connected 
with  survival  and  improvement,  produced  cultures  and 
civilizations  which  stand  today,  in  many  fields,  as  the 
finest  achievements  of  human  creation." 

— Sekou  Toure 


BLACK  TV  GUIDE 
Svaday 

Nosotros  Theater  8a,m  12 

Soul  Village   8:30a.m  I2v 

Old  Time  Gospel   8:30  a.m  27 

Melting  Pot    9:00  a.m  10 

Gospel  Singing  Jubilee    9:30  a.m  27 

To  Be  Equal    I0:00a.m  12 

Survival   12:00  p.m  12 

Black  Perspective   5:30  p.m.   2-44 

Say  Brother   6:00  p.m  2-44 

Black  News   7:00  p.m  7 

The  Drum    10:30  p.m  38 


Las  Nolicias  de  Hoy 

Las  Noticias  de  Hoy 
Good  Times  

Las  Nolicias  de  Hoy 
Thai's  My  Mama  .  . 
Gel  Christie  Love 


Las  Noticias  de  Hoy 
Say  Brother  

Las  Noticias  de  Hoy 
Black  Perspective 
Sanford  and  Son 

Soul  Train   

Right  On  


Black  Perspective 


MONDAY 


TueHlay 


Wednesday 


Thursday 


Friday 


Saiaiday 


6:50a.m.  ... 

7 

8:00  p.m. 

,7-12 

6:50  a.m. 

,  7 

8:00  p.m. 

5-6-9 

10.00  p.m.  . 

5-6-9 

6:50^.m. 

,  7 

10:00  p.m.  ,  . 

.2 

6:50  a.m. 

.  ,7 

7:30  p.m. 

44 

8:00  p.m. 

4-10 

10:00  p.m. 

,38 

11:00  p.m. 

38 

5:00  p  

2-44 

looltinq  For  Something? 
Chc^h       ibe  Afric.in-Amcrican 
liisTitule,  40  Leon  St.  What  you 
need  is  there.  The  Institute  is 
opened  Mon.  through  Fri.  from 
8:30  a.m.  to  10  p.m. 


Help  a 
Brother 


Now  is  (hi-  time 
to  get 
tulorial  help 
Yvciif  Tiniicrinon 
at  437-:il4i 


Top  20  Soul  Sounds 


1, 

Let's  Straighten  it  Out 

Latimore 

2. 

Sugar  Pie  Guy 

Jones' 

3. 

Careful  Man 

John  Edwards 

4. 

A  Nice  Girl  Like  You 

Intruders 

5. 

Put  Your  Music  Where  Your  Mouth  Is 

Olympic  Runners 

6. 

Then  Came  You 

Dionne  Warwick  &  Spinners 

7. 

Can't  Get  Enough  of  Your  Love,  Babe 

Barry  Wbite 

8. 

Do  It  ('Til  Your  Satisfied) 

B.  T.  Express 

9. 

Ain't  No  Love  in  Ihe  Heart  of  the  City 

Bobby  Bland 

10. 

Virgin  Man 

Smokey  Robinson 

n. 

When  Will  1  See  You 

Three  Degrees 

12. 

Everlasting  Love 

Carl  Carlton 

13. 

Sha  La  La 

Al  Green 

14. 

Keep  on  Searching 

Margie  Alexander 

15. 

Loose  Booty 

Sly  &  The  Family  Stone 

16. 

Standing  on  the  Verge  of  Gettin  it  On 

Funkadelic 

17. 

Hooked,  Hogtied,  &  Collared 

Paul  Kelly 

18. 

Never  Can  Say  Goodbye 

Gloria  Gaynor 

19. 

Beicha  tt  You  Check  it  Out 

Ouadraphonics 

20. 

Streat  Runner 

Nancy  Wilson 

THE  BOOK  CORNER 

(.SunHi'slctl  Kciulinj;) 

BLACK  LANGUAGE 

!)>  .Vhd.ithi  Aiutnvvs  S2.!>j 
{.Scymcnir  Smiih) 

BLACK  IMAGES  IN  THE  AMERICAN  THEATRE 

In  lAtin.irti  SH.f  j 

(!'a);ciH"lVisci(lon) 

BLACK  WRITERS  OF  AMERICA 

hv  Rii  h.inl  U.uksd.ik-  SI  \  .'.):> 
•  (.MacMilhui  }L-  Co.) 

AMERICAN  NEGRO  POETRY 

edited  hv  AiiM  Bunlcnips  S-.4j 
(iliHi^\VaMH) 

IMAGE  OF  THE  BLACK  IN  CHILDREN'S  FICTION 

hv  Dmniln  liiiKkriik 

(R.I'.  B.nvkci Oiflir  Dipl. 

B.>\  I  8117.  Aim  Ai  hi.r.  .Mit  li.  4KI()6) 

AFRO-AMERICAN  ART  AND  CRAFT 

l)\  Judiih  Cli.iM-  SI2.<)5 
(Will  .\<isir;iiul) 

LISTEN  TO  THE  BLUES 

h\  Bnit  c  Ciouk  $8,513 
(Ch.u  k-s  St  i  ibnn  'N  .Sons) 

AIN'T  NO  AMBULANCES 

FOR  NO  NIGGUHS  TONIGHT 

h\  S.  Chhu  Ii  S.').*).'* 
(Uan.n) 

BLACK  AMERICAN  MUSIC 

((lisliiluiiid  hy  the  CiCMrinlu  l'iil)l.  C.u.  S.'i.OO 
5()  .\K-iiiisf  Si.,  UiiNioii) 

HOWDY,  HONEY,  HOWDY 

hv  I'.  1..  Duiih.n  S7.(KI 

{l)c,<I<l-.\kM(l) 

CARIBBEAN  VOICES 

hy  julin  l  iijucroa 
(l')<nihk(i.iy) 

VOICES  FROM  THE  ASYLUM 

hy  .\iichacl  Gkiin 
(I'larpoi  Row) 
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The  Black  Community  and  Revenue  Sharing 


Thv  following  remarks  were 
iluliveret)  by  Ben  Holman, 
Dirvi-lor  of  Community 
Kelullons  Service  of  (he  U.S. 
Dvpiinmenl  of  ]u!>llce,  (o  (he 
Norifi  Carolina  Stale  Con- 
letvni-e  Hranches  for  the 
\iilIonal  Asisoeiatlon  For  The 
\(hiini-emenl  of  Colored 
IVopU-  INAACPI.  This  Is  the 
liiM  of  11  Iwo-pan  series. 

Hislorically,  it  has  been 
Stale  iinil  local  units  of 
govern meni  against  which 
minorities  iisiialiy  have  had  to 
Hike  iheir  lirievnnces  to  the 
U.S.  courts  and  other  agenices 
ot  ihc  FeJenil  Government. 

Minority  citizens  are 
concerned  ihal  a  few  Federal 
siandiirds  and  guidelines 
iiiiached  lo  revenue  sharing 
will  work  lo  Iheir  disad- 
vantage and  ihal  of  ihe  piK>r- 
Because  ihey  are  the  two 
segments  of  ihe  population 
wiih  Ihe  least  influence,  they 
niainiain  ihai  when  iheir 
inieresis  are  weighed  against 
thai  of  an  overpowering 
niaioniy  in  instances  where 
die  luiids  are  liniiied  ihey  are 
IxMind  lo  come  out  on  the 
shori  end  of  ihe  Mick. 

1  he«>e  citizens  charge  that 
revenue  sharing  is  an  ex- 
perinieni  w  hich  will  deprive 
I  hem  ol  Ihe  little  eeonomic 
iiiul  political  influence 
developed  under  categorical 
tiuuts  arrangements,  which 
.lUowed  for  some  active 
citizen  pariicipation  and-or 
cili/en  review  process. 

Com  po  u  ml  i  ng  i  hese 
problems  is  another  problem 
which  invtilves  the  parcelling 
ol  revenue  sharing  funds 
based  on  numbers  vvhich 
aren't  eiuirely  accurate, 
F.sliniates  are  ihal  as  many  as 
million  persons  or  2.5 
percenl  of  Ihe  population, 
were  missed  in  the  N70 
census  count.  Ot  this  number, 
it  is  esiimaied  that  as  many  as 
I.M8  million  Blacks  were 
missed.  At  slake  is  ihe 
equitable  distribution  of  funds 
based  on  the  maximum  ac- 
curate sialistical  counting. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen, 
revenue  sharing  is  relatively 
new  to  ihe  American  scene, 
and  il  iloes  involve  risks.  Its 
purpose  is  to  bring 
decisionmaking  closer  lo  the 
petTple.  li  dix;s  not  give 
assurances  that  Stale  and  local 
governments  will  be  more  or 
less  aileniive  or  responsive 
than  they  have  been  in  Ihe 
past  \<t  the  needs  of  their  poor 
and  minorities. 

However,  one  thing  is  clear. 
Those  who  have  felt  in  ihe 
past  thai  State  and  local 
governments  should  be  more 
responsive  should  have  far 
greater  incentive  to  press  their 
claim  now  that  resource.^  are 
available  in  greater  numbers. 
How  responsive  Slate  and 
local  governments  will  be  to 
(he  needs  of  sll  iis  citizens  will 
depeml  on  how  alert  and 
iKsenive  are  iht>se  of  us  who 
advocate  the  needs  and 
concerns  of  minorities  and  the 
pi  tor. 

No  segment  of  the  com- 
munity should  be  short- 
changed, especially  those 
segments  lhai  stand  in  greaiesi 
need.  And  we  cannot  assure 
this  is  not  the  case  unless  we 
work  lo  form  some  acceptable 
solutions. 


One  area  of  urgent  need  if 
revenue  sharing  is  lo  benefit 
all  citizens  and  "restore  power 

10  all  the  people,"  is  the  need 
for  greater  public  awareness 
and  understanding  of  the 
revenue  sharing  process. 

Every  taxpayer  should 
know  where  his  m<mey  is 
spent  and  who  makes  Ihe 
decisions  on  how  it  is  spent. 

Every  citizen  should  know 
lhat  Washington  has  lillle  say- 
so  about  the  local  decisions 
made  regarding  use  of 
revenue  sharing  funds. 

Every  community  should  be 
aware  of  channels  and 
mechanisms  through  which  it 
can  constructively  petition 
government,  and  in  this  case 
it's  Slate  and  local  govern- 
ment. 

1  think  it's  safe  lo  say  lhat 
minorities  know  the  least 
about  all  this,  .so  an  education 
prt>gram  is  an  absolute 
necessity.  There  is  something 
1  learned  long  ago  about 
citizen  awareness  and  it  is  that 
wherever  you  find  misin- 
formation, misinlerprelalion. 
and  confusion  of  issues  and 
programs  of  imporlance.  you 
also  find  grounds  lhat  are  ripe 
lor  distrust  and  lension  and 
chaos.  We  usually  have 
tranquililv  and  law  and  order. 

11  voii  will,  w  here  ihere  is 
access  to  information  and 
where  there  are  esiablished 
av  enues  for  the  redress  of 
grievances  and  opportunities 
lor  influencing  Ihe 
decisionmakers. 

I  urge  you  to  take  the 
leadership  in  seeing  that 
citizens  are  informed  about 
Revenue  Sharing  in  your 
communities. 

Once  the  level  of  awareness 
has  been  raised.  I  think  Ihere 
is  the  need  for  utilizing  public 
hearings  as  tme  mechanism  lo 
raise  Ihe  level  of  concern  of 
the  iiiial  community  as  to 
w  hal  local  leaders  are 
planning  to  do  with  Ihe 
revenue  sharing  funvls. 

The  hearings  could  he  just 
prior  lo  the  time  of 
publication  of  the  Planned 
Use  Reports  --  as  required  by 
Section  121  Noiificaiion  of 
Ihe  hearings  should  be 
communicated  lo  community 
organizations,  associations, 
f rat  ernil  ies.  sororil  ies, 
ministerial  alliances,  con- 
sumer groups,  professional 
organ  iz-i  I  ions,  and  local  in- 
stiiuiioi.'s  of  higher  education. 

Leaders  of  these 
organizalions  could  be  invited 
to  comment  on  local  planned 
use  of  the  Federal  funds. 
Cuizen  complaints  and 
recommendations  could  be 
tnin.smilied  to  the  appropriaie 
officials  responsible  for 
changing  proposed 

of  revenue  sharing 
lund.s,  wtlh  the  changes 
reflected  in  the  Actual  Use 
Repons  that  will  he  filed  later. 

The  NAACP  in  some 
communities  is  filing  com- 
plaints directly  with  the 
Federal  Revenue  Sharing 
Office  as  a  mechanism  for 
a.ssuring  compliance. 

For  example,  aclion  by  the 
local  NAACP  chapler  led  the 
ciiy  of  Dover,  Delaware,  to  he 
cited  by  the  Office  of  Revenue 
Sharing.     The  chapter's 


While  volunteer  fire  company 
had  received  a  portion  of  the- 
city's  general  revenue  sharing 
funds.  The  complaint  alleged 
discrimination  in  admission 
procedures  of  Ihe  fire  com- 
pany, which  required  that  new 
members  be  recommended  by 
at  least  ihree  of  the  present 
members  and  lhat  50  percent 
of  the  company  approve  the 
application  for  probationary 
admission.  Following  the 
probationary  period,  two- 
Ihirds  of  the  company's 
membership  ihen  had  lo  vole 
on  whether  lo  retain  Ihe  ap- 
plicant. 

The  Office  of  Revenue 
Sharing  found  these 
procedures  to  be 
discriminatory  in  that  Ihey 
were  not  job-related  and  in 
accordance  with  procedures 
of  revenue  sharing 
regulations. 

The  revenue  sharing 
process  also  makes  possible 
V  oluul  ary  compliance  of 
disagreements  stemming  from 
charges  ot  discriminat  ion 
prior  lo  and  atier  formal 
iioiilicalioii  i>f  Ihe  Governor 
liv  the  Secretary  of  the 
I reasurv. 


In  that  the  mission  ol  my 
agency  is  geared  to  resolving 
problems  that  are  racial  in 
nature,  we  are  naturally  drawn 
into  such  disputes  and 
disagreements  between  local 
governmental  units  and 
minority  citizens. 

For  example,  we  recently 
mediated  a  case  in  Peoria, 
Illinois,  in  which  that  city 
agreed  lo  hire  minorities  and 
women  wherever  possible  to 
reach  15  percent  of  the  work 
force  within  a  2-year  period. 

This  action,  loo,  resulted 
from  a  charge  by  the  local 
NAACP  chaler  that  the  city 
practiced  discrimination  in 
areas  of  employment  sup- 
ported by  Revenue  Sharing 
funds. 

Not  only  did  the  cily  agree 
lo  hire  more  minorities  and 
women,  but  it  also  proposed 
an  ordinance  lo  create  a  Fair 
Employment  and  Housing 
Commission  to  monitor  and 
investigate  complaints  of 
discrimination  and  to  make 
corrective  recommendalions. 
The  Commission  will  have  the 
added  responsibility  of 
assuring  thai  firms  doing 
business  with  the  city  maintain 


ATTENTION  BLACK  STUDENTS 

The  following  Is  Ihe  normal  procedure  for  applylag  for 
Financial  Aid.  To  Insure  proper  handling  of  your  financial 
aid  forms,  the  application  must  be  on  fUe  In  the  Office  of 
Financial  Aid  no  later  than  the  last  day  of  school  preceedlng 
the  school  quarter  in  which  you  need  assistance.  For 
example.  If  you  will  be  out  of  school  tfab  winter,  bat  in  scfiool 
this  spring  you  must  have  your  financial  aid  form  Id  the 
Office  of  Financial  Aid  no  later  than  the  last  day  for  thb 
quarter.  A  Parent's  confidential  Statement  IPCS)  should  be 
on  file  also. 

Sophomores  should  remind  their  parents,  when  UUlag  out 
their  income  tai  forms,  lo  request  that  a  copy  of  the  fonn  b 
now  mandatory  for  the  completion  of  the  financial  aid 

process. 


policies  and  practices  suf- 
ficient lo  assure  equal  op- 
portunity. 

We  entered  Ihe  dispute  at 
the  request  of  the  local 
NAACP  chapler  and  the 
Peoria  City  Manager.  Our 
work  was  directed  at  gaining 
local  agreement  through 
mutual  accord  by  involving  all 
concerned  parties  -  the  city, 
NAACP,  Urban  League,  and 
the  National  Organization  of 
Women  --  in  face-lo-face 
negotiations. 

In  addition  to  mediating 
such  cases,  you  may  also  be 
interested  in  an  agreement  we 
have  with  the  Revenue 
Sharing  Compliance  Unit  of 
the  Office  of  Revenue 
Sharing.  The  agreement  calls 
for  the  Unit  lo  defer  judgment 
on  certain  discriminatory 
complaints  until  we  have  a 
chance  lo  extract  voluntary 
compliance  locally.  We  think 
this  will  give  both  the  com- 
plainant and  respondents  an 
opportunity  to  better  access 
Iheir  positions  and,  hopefully, 
reach  an  equitable  accord 
wiihoul  delay. 

In  closing,  I  recommend 
lhat  you  become  thoroughly 
familiar  with  all  legislation 
coming  out  of  Washington; 
lhat  you  analyze  and  work  lo 
see  lhat  it  is  apphed  in- 
novalively,  creatively,  and 
constructively  to  the  benefit 
of  nil  local  citizens.  We  must 
assure  adequate  accounting 
by  all  who  are  vested  with  a 
public  responsibiUty. 
Thank  you  very  much. 

Enroll  in  a  Black 
Studies  course 


Big  Brother  Is  Watching  Us 


More  than  a  year  ago  it  was  reported  that  a  secret 
arm  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  (IRS),  during  the 
Nixon  years,  had  secretly  investigated  and  collected  in- 
formation on  11,458  people  and  organizations.  The 
IRS's  Special  Service  Staff,  working  In  conjunction  with 
the  FBI  and  the  Department  of  Defense,  was  the  key 
gathering  agent.  A  partial  listing  on  the  names  of  organi- 
zations the  SS  Staff  investigated  was  released  after 
Ralph  Nader's  Tax  Reform  Research  Group  pressed  a 
Freedom  of  Information  Act  law  suit.  The  organizations 
are  listed  below. 

The  list  is  reprinted  from  the  Nov.  18,  1974  edi- 
tion of  the  Boston  Globe. 


List  of 


or^uni/ations 

Slii<ln>>    Koiw  itilriil    (*rxir(llii>ll<iE  Cixiii'iil 
In-     SlurtriiL     Vi>ic*     Inr,.     Snjniirnri  Moini 
riecl    Inc..   ■lid   SiiiJlh*rn  Kflui'fillnii   *nd  Br- 
<iu.<li  l>i>  .  Jll  nf  AUinm. 

I'xiiKrcu  <>r  Rnriiit  Kauillly,  Ncv  V"'  >< : 
Sludriii*  rnr  a  Drmocriilir  Soclcu.  Chlcnc>ii 
Itl.irt.  {■unihi-r  Pdrb .  OnKlird.  Curtl.;  Bcvniu - 
imr  <r>    A<-1ion    Mnvrmml.    PhlUflplnntn:  Df 

  loi    f>  li-inr  -mrt  Juilli  c.  Jniipulviro. 

\iiiim  ni  1. 1.1111.  I'hlrnaii;  ATro  Re.r;iti-h  Iii.ii- 
luli-  Iiii  N' «  Vnik,  S.iUlhriil  ("rilllcrcnrf  Kllu 
l.illi'ii  Kuiiil,  l.iiliiix  Mir  Ky  l'M>Eir..'i>  r  Uilmi 
rsLin.  Nrw  Yark.   Rinrn  fubhihtiix  Cn..  New 

vori    T'  l  I. Ml*  on.n  ci,  ki.  .  Nfw  V->.ii. 

.V.  Vni  k.  CiiiiMcii.  (.'jiiiili'-l'Icr.  Miiu.,  and 
Srriii.i,  Al  :  l-'unil  rn:  Edii.'.-lmil  .uirl  Ij'ehI 
l>ri  ii-r,  Si-H  Viirh  Till-  Miiiinrmrii.  ,\.ir- 
li.iiiip.  Ml.  .  A-iirrl.-.m  N'-.l  l>.,fH.  Arllnclnii, 
V.  rii.lcr  KI.*'*  A'lirili  j  liic  Tu>f.> 1 11.11.1. 
A'.i  .  Wliilp  KniEh'.  «t  |iir  KKK  L*uifl. 
MiM.i  .Vilmiltl  .>iliilr>  nichl4  fiii).  SaiailnlFi. 

Arm  A..H-U.  in  Si-i.  Alt'i-rt  «'«■  I'li.fliiPr* 
llriiif  .Mi,iirin.  Anipucjii  fnr  l)cmarr*iir 
\iiiiii,  AinrriP.in'  Icr  Frpj^dom  Bliitk  Hrnih"- 
ini>n  ni.irl.  Turki.  BUrk  Itniifd  SlflCGIo*. 
ni.irk  Ur»l<-<l  Viiuini.  BrcaklliioilEh.  v'hrirlljn 
llMrnn    Inr .    tlirl^lim    Kef.ors    Njnlil  »    Inr . 


Ihll 


l'il>uii1r  (  lliirru 


OmIixi  fl'ii-i-nr-  (  ....ii*iirt.  rnmmanilp* 
I..  (.miihiiunuT  p»ri.v.  rnmmunin  P«nv  Ynulh 
tlHi).  (nncir.!  n|  firMt.i.n.  (.>nfKv»iiv»  Vir* 
Ijiid;  Inr,  D»jinn  Atth.nc*  lor  Ridal  Eoui) 
l>\.  ttl,  PIrv  fnr  Culii  (.-onimillf*.  Ft  Corn". 
KrpT  Ki>p«rh  Movrmciii.  Fund  Inr  ih»  nrpub- 
he  Inr. 

Giftiin  tnr  Artvaiii-cil  Lorirr'hlD.  Indiiul*  Inr 
AiHp.ir.'ii  Dmiocriiri'  Inr ,  IntTlluip  (ot  th» 
Siiirty  of  HUrk  Unilv.  Inlf ni»lion»l  Wnrkff* 
Ortici.  InlrrcrriUnui  FiMiiidBiion  loi-  Oommii  • 
nlu*  Orcdnlrallon  Inc.,  John  Birrh  Soclctit,  Llla 
Liiir  FnuiidjUon-  Inr,,  Mulrnlm  X  SacUIi, 
Mr<li.T  Fii-n  HiIlP  Clul..  Milllinl  L»fior  Forum, 
Miiilrnc  Orlrmc  irnmmllltf.  .MiHllm  Moique  tar. 

N-inoriBl  Cminril  ol  fhurfhri  n(  chrlnl, 
.S.iiloii^l  Sludcm  Arin.  i(ormrrl>  US  Nitlwul 
.Miiilrnt  Ann..  Opci'llnn  8rrakinrau(h.  Orun - 
I'lUoii  or  Afrn-Amolr.n  Unll>  Inc..  PilrtollP 
P;irtV,  Peirr  Foundmlon,  PrnlMlanli  ind  Olh»i 
Amrtunni  t'nllM  lai  Sroacallon  nr  L'nurch  and 
Nliiip 

l.«ul<  M  R.-ililiii>» 
al   Si-w    M<  In..  Srni 

P,itl«.  -Solrtlr.i  Ol  inr  Cron.  Soinriftn  SludVnl 

f>.'-^  Cnniinlilrr.      L'nliirun  Snri»H. 

I  iii'~d  Rl.uk  foniniunill  O. i  inlullon.  V-btn 
W  K  B  DiiB^i>  Cl>in>,  H'Dikr'i  World 
I'nuni  SiK-liilMi  Allianri-  Airo-Amprlrin 
Inilu-li  i<  -  III'- ,  fljj' t  Kfnooiiiic  IViclDsmrnt 
Cnnlripiiir  BUrk  Ppiioif-«  Vnin  Movcntrnl, 
fllirk  Sluilrin  l.fi[".i.  BUrit  I'nilM  Fronl. 

RrniMi  Hrirl-.  C'llifomii  Micunl  indiKliv, 
Oni'Irn  Chn«1i»n  CrnlPi  Fnuniti'inn  foi  Com 
immll'  Oriploonirni.  FORCt.  Fnundina  Cfiurrh 
nl  Sci'niolos),  Orllrld  Orfinliallon.  H»(  Voii. 

Hour  r)f  1  f|..niiiciii  inr.  l/i«  Aniflrj  Bltck 
I'ori;ir"  yln\  In;  Itir  Mnvrmrni  /und.  N'w 
I  rii  Ml,,  fin'ni,  rnlirc  \iiiluririlr'  tomnlainl 
1  uri  Liiiii-d  m.iik  B>olftf(hi">d.  Uniird  .Siilr* 
1 -.n'liill.ff  in  All  Ihi-  \iilnii.l  LiVri'mn  F'onl 
nf  '^ii.nri  Vipmiiii,  I'K  rnr  -UniiM  Sl«i.»t  inf  i. 
w».i-if  Rithii  Oiejni'«iii'n 


l<-,.i:iip,  V 
Pail>.  Yn 
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Editor's  ISote 


The  Onyx  Staff  members  covered  many  exciting  events  during  tiie 
past  year.  The  last  two  pages  of  this  issue  holds  samples  of  some 
of  those  events. 


Looking  back . . . 

Poussaint  scores  psychosurgery 


Poetry  Review 


by  Shirley  Johnson 

On  Ocr.  25.  Dr.  Alvin  F. 
Poussainl.  Associarc  Professor  of 
Psychiarry  at  Harvard  Univcr- 
lily's  Medical  School,  was  gucsl 
lecturer  for  one  of  the  newly 
established  Black  Studies 
course's.  Science   and  Black 


From  behind  the  walls 


By  Joyce  Clarke 
'  Onyx  Staff 

There  were  six  Black 
poets,  three  white  poets 
and  one  Spanish  poet,  all 
with  a  common  link:  they 
were  inmates  at  the 
Massachusetts  Correc- 
tional Institure,  Norfolk  - 
but  also  with  one  distinct 
difference,  their  approach 
to  poetry.  This  obvious 
similarity  and  difference 
made  for  the  diversity  of 
their  work. 

When  the  brothers  spoke 
of  prison  it  encompassed  a 
universal  prison,  such  as 
brother  Kamau's  ( Carl 
Griffin)  "Ghetto  Child," 
brother  Onaji's  "Time 
Was  Spent,"  brother  In- 
san's  "Prison  Genocide," 
brother  Preston  Bradley's 
"Inside  Prison  Blues," 
and  all  three  of  Daniel 
Rosa's  pieces  recited  in 
Spanish  with  much  pathos 
and  feeling:  "Which  Is  My 
Routine?"  "No  Com- 
passion," and  "What  Have 
You  Done  of  Me?" 

Contrastingly,  the  white 
prison  poets  dealt  with 
confinement  within  the 
context  of  four  walls,  a 
temporary  restriction. 
Their  works  seemed  very 
abstract  in  feeling,  too. 
The  Black  poets  used 
words  one  could  touch,  feel 
and  react  to,  visualize, 
while  the  white  poets  used 
a  lot  of  similies  and 
metaphores.  always 
circumventing  but  never 
really  touchmg  the  core  of 
the  situation. 

A  good  percentage  of 
their  works  seemed  to  go 
over  the  audience's  head, 
and  this  goes  for  the 
guests,  too.  Two  white 
guest  poets  delivered 
pieces  that  were  of  a 
personal  nature  which 
seemed  to  leave  the 
audience  out  instead  of 
bringing  them  into  the 
author's  world.  For  in- 
stance, one  guest,  a  priest, 
read  a  poem  dedicated  to 
his  father  who  was  a 
military  career  man.  The 
poem  was  rather  shallow, 
much  too  long  and  ram- 
bling, but  most  notably 
touched  on  isolated  in- 
cidents that  had  only 
meaniag  for  the  two 
concerned. 

The  brother's  poetry 
was  accompanied  by  in- 
strumentals  provided  by 
their  own  music  depart- 
ment hand,  an  outgrowth 
of  the  Elma  Lewis 
Program. 

Black  poets  have  for  a 
number  of  years  used 
musical  accompaniment 
to  give  substance  to  their 
poems,  simultaneously 
serving  as  sound  effects 
depicting  realism. 


On  this  particular 
evening  poetry  ac- 
companied by  music  was 
used  to  its  full  advantage, 
creating  another 
dimension  that  none  of  the 
other  speakers  were  able 
to  capture. 

All  of  the  poetry  was 
well  received  but  two 
works  left  a  lasting  im- 
pression on  this  writer 
and,  by  their  applause,  the 
audience:  Brother  Hassan 
Shahid  who  wrote 
"Dedicated  to  My  Mother" 
and  Brother  Arthur 
Bembury,  author  of  an 
untitled  piece.  Shahid  not 
only  writes  some  very 
thought-provoking  poetry, 
but  he  also  plays  tenor 
saxaphone  in  the  band  of 
which  he  is  coordinator. 

Brother  Bembury  read 
his  one  poem  for  the  first 
time  that  evening.  He 
acknowledged  his  ner- 
vousness but  once  into  his 
creation,  he  became 
totally  absorbed. 

On  the  other  hand 
brother  Shahid  came  on 
with  much  more  con- 
fidence. He  prefaced  his 
piece  with  the  fact  that 
he's  had  some  reser- 
vations about  reading  this 
particular  poem.  After  his 
delivery  I  felt  that  perhaps 
his  reason  might  be  that 
some  things  in  a  man's  life 
are  very  personal,  almost 
sacred  and  should  be  left 
unexposed.  This  was  one  of 
them. 


My  dear  sweet  mother, 
she  died  peacefully 
in  her  sleep  of 
loneliness  and  a 
broken  heart. 

My  dear  sweet  mother, 
I  remember  when  she 
used  to  clean  up 
rich  white  people's 
homes  for  a  few  dollars 
so  that  we  could  have 
some  food  to  eat. 

Yeah,  I  remember  when 
she 

used  to  go  out  in  the  snow 
with  sneakers  on  to  buy  us 
some  food.  Sometimes  all 
we 

had  to  eat  was  black-eye 
peas 

and  cornbread  7  days  a 
week. 

'  I  remember  when  she  used 
to 

get  down  on  her  knees 
and  cry 

out  to  Jesus  for  help. 

I  even  remember  the  fat, 
greasy,  jew  who  always 
used  to  come  around  for 
some  insurance  money 
with  his  nasty  self. 


Yeah,  my  other  worked 
hard  and 

slaved  hard,  her  mother 

worked  hard 

and  slaved  hard, 

but  I'll  die  before  I  be  your 

slave 

and  kiss  your  ass-you 

demented 

faggot. 

My  mother  died  peacefully 
in  her 

sleep  of  loneliness  and  a 

broken 

heart. 

I'll  never  get  to  hug  her 
and  kiss 

her  and  let  her  know  how 
much  I 

really  appreciate  her. 

But  she's  free  now, 
and  you 

can't  hurt 

her  anymore. 

11:  30  p.m.:  Shahid 


Yesterday  ... 

When  the  fragrance  of 
my  people's  brow 

Became  their  first  river 
of  independence 

We   sang  songs  of 
freedom  as  we  worked  in 
your  fields. 

And  ... 

When  you  thought  that 
you  had  raped  my  great 
Race  to  the  lowest  point  of 
intimidation 

We  stood  up  and  spoke 
with  what  you  could  only 
term  as  "sass." 

And  ... 

When  you  wanted  us  to 
think  that  you  might 

Be  getting  ready  to  start 
considering 

Us  as  "Nee-grows", 

We  tore  up  your  cities 
and  told  you  our  names. 

So  ... 

Now  you  say  that  in  this 
opportune  land  of  the  Free 

You  have  a  plan  that  will 
show  us 

How  sincere  you  are  in 
helping  my  people  to 

Become  as  equal  as  you. 

Only  ... 

This  will  never  do  ... 

Because  the  taste  of  salt 
is  stilt  in  our  mouths 

And  the  blisters  on  our 
feet 

Ain't  even  started  to  get 
ready  to  consider 
Thinking  about  healing. 
Arthur  Bembury 
January  18, 1973 

The  Onyx  periodically  features 
the  work  of  poets  in  prisons. 


Society. 

Poussaint  was  invited  to  speak 
to  an  estimated  30  sii/dents  and 
visitors  by  Dr.  William 
MacLauren.    who   leaches  the 

course. 

Poussaint.  who  has  had  several 
articles  published  in  Essence  and 
Ebony  Magazines,  as  well  as 
medical  publications,  is  the 
author  of  "Why  Blacks  Kill 
Blacks."  His  leclurc  entitled 
■■Psychosurgery  and  it's  Im- 
plications for  Black  People."  also 
included  the  ■■Te;ias  Siudies,"  an 
experiment  performed  on 
hundreds  of  babies  covering  a 
lime  period  from  1456  to  |Qh2. 

Psychosurgery,  technically,  is 
Ihe  removal  of  brain  tissue  to 
mixlify  or  alter  behavior  without 
treating  any  known  disease. 

Accordinc  hi  Poussnini 
psychosuraery  is  noihtni;  more 
than  a  form  nf  lubniiimv,  ,i  tvpe 
ofhrain  suiycrv  thai  tame  ol  aiie 
m  the  ^11  \  1(1  make  menial 
paiienis  more  niana^e^ihlc. 

l'syLhi'\ur>;iM  >  blunts  I  he 
i-moiions.  I'i<iis\aiiii  sjni.  makes 
the  palieni  nncllei.luall\  Jul],  an.l 
in  miiny  inMances  turn\  ihe 
paiifni  mio  a   human  legeiable.' 

I'l'or  people  Blacks 
C  hicano  \  .mil  prisoners  are  likely 
lartiets  ol  psschosurgery  hecuusc 
ihe\  tiuM-  111)  defenders. 
I'oussaini  maintained. 
,  PreseniK  there  are  no  sirii.i 
control  on  p\> c hosu rgers 
although  Neseral  Black  legislators 
have  introduced  bills  to  Congress 
that  would  csiablish  guidelines 


for  the  practice  of  psychosurgery. 

Poussaint  believes  that 
psychosurgery  is  dangerous  if 
used  randomly  for  se«  eral 
rea-sons; 

It  can  be  used  as  a  means  for 
siKial  control. 

It  can  be  used  to  control  out- 
groups  in  society. 

-  There  'is  no  way  to  determine 
if  informed  consent  was  obtained 
without  coercion. 

"  It  is  a  way  of  saying  that  we 
can  do  away  with  social  violence 
in  America  by  cutting  the  brains 
of    the    victims,    and  thereby 

diseriing  attention  away  Irom  the 
real  causes  of  social  palhots  in 
this  country. 

1 1  can  be  used  as  a 
propaganda  device. 

The  study  performed  on  in- 
fants, conducted  twice  by  a 
I  lni\  ersity  of  7  ejias  research 
team  al  the  County  Hospital  in 
Cialvesion.  was  Poiissainl's 
second  area  of  discussion. 

Poussaint  said  thai  more  than 
■KMl  babies  were  deprived  of  an 
esNeniial  faitv  acid  necessarv  for 
iheir  development. 

In  a  previous  sludv.  using  rats 
and  dogs,  the  deprivatii<n  of  the 
acid  stunted  growih  and  caused  a 
breakdown  in  skin  livsue. 

W  ht-n  the  babies  were  tested 
the  re%ulis  were  the  same. 
"During  the  3ll's.  this  acid  was 
decided  to  be  essential  ftir  proper 
development.  There  was  no 
reason  for  the  research.' 
Poussaint  said. 


SDS  campaigns  to 
"disarm"  campus  police 

A  three-week-old  campaign  to  "disarm"  North- 
eastern's  campus  police  has  netted  more  than  300 
signatures,  according  to  one  of  the  organizers  of  the 
campaign. 

Al  Furst  76LA  co-chairman  of  NU's  chapter  of 
Students  for  a  Democratic  Society  (SDS)  said  "the 
main  thing  that  sparked  the  campaign  was  the 
Reeves  and  VanDerMeer  incident." 

The  incident  occurred  last  Nov.  2  when  members  of 
the  campus  police  arrested  Reeves  and  VanDerMeer 
for  allegedly  assaulting  a  dormatory  proctor. 

Following  the  arrests  the  campus  police  came 
under iire  from  different  segments  of  the  university 
community  because  of  the  manner  -  branded  by  some 
as  too  forceful  —  in  which  the  arrests  were  carried 
out. 

"No  guns  were  drawn,"  Furst  said,  but  the 
question  is  not  whether  or  not  guns  were  drawn  but 
rather  because  of  racist  attitudes,  some  of  the 
campus  police  have,  the  potential  is  there." 

This  attitude,  Furst  believes,  can  lead  to  someone 
being  seriously  injured. 

In  addition  to  gathering  signatures,  members  of 
SDS  are  "going  into  dorms"  and  collecting 
"evidence"  that  will  show,  in  documented  form, 
"cases  of  campus  police  racism." 

"We  want  to  win  this  campaign,"  Furst  declared, 
"last  year  we  campaigned  against  the  Banfield  book 

(The  Unheavenly  City)  and  we  won  after  a  long 
struggle." 

Furst  said  that  members  of  SDS  have  already 
talked  to  several  students,  Black  and  white,  who 
would  be  willing  to  come  forward  and  testify  that  they 
have  been  harassed  at  parUes  by  the  campus  poUce, 
verbally  abused  and  have  been  the  recipients  of 
threatening  phone  calls. 

"SDS  has  challenged  campus  police  chief  Roy 
Lynch  to  a  debate  over  police  policy,  but  he  has 
turned  us  down,"  Furst  said. 

Police  Chief  Lynch,  who  is  on  vacation,  was 
unavailable  for  comment. 

The  SDS  petition  reads: 

"Many  Incidents  have  come  to  the  attention  of  the 
Northeastern  University  community  regarding  the 
improper  conduct  of  the  campus  police  particularly  In 
regards  to  racism. 

"Fearing  that  what  is  now  harassment,  verbal 
abuse  and  uawarrented  arrest  may  very  well  escalate 
into  racist  murder  we  the  undersigned  demand  that 
'the  campus  police  be  disarmed." 
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Hd  bO-Ck  Watergate  and  the  Black  Struggle 


From  tU*'  liislHufe  of  the  HUtvU  U  nrUl 


The  African  Liberation  Day 
March  Draws  lOMOO 


Oiivx  Slaff 

"What  lime  i\  it?  Nation 
time.  Racism  no,  Nixon  must  go. 
Dump  Ihc  chump.  Free  your 
mind  let's  join  the  march.  Black 
people  must  be  free.  Unity  is 
v/hat  we  need  if  we  are  to  be 
free.  Crack  tlie  back  of  VS. 
imperialism."  These  were  the 
chants  and  slogans  that  exempli- 
fied the  theme  and  spirit  of  the 
3rd  African  Liberation  Day 
March,  held  in  Washington  D.C. 
on  May  25. 

The  African  Liberation  Day 
March  was  the  end  of  a  month 
honoring  the  African  Liberati(m 
struggle.  Throughout  the  month 
of  May,  demonstrations,  con- 
ferences, workshops,  and  rallies 
were  held  in  all  major  cities  in 

the  U.S.  in  suppiJrt  of  the  Afri- 
can Liberation  struggle. 

Black  people  from  all  over 
the  U.S.  and  representatives  of 
all  the  Black  peoples  of  the 
world  attended  the  march,  as 
well  as  the  rally  which  followed. 
Black  people  joined  together  and 
marched  from  Malcolm  X  Park 
to  the  White  House  and  back  in 
support  of  the  freedom  of  Black 
people  throu^out  the  world. 
Black  people  are  oppressed  in  all 
countries  of  white  rule  in  the 
world,  and  African  Liberation  is 
not  tmly  the  liberation  of  Blacks 
in  Africa  because  Blacks  in  this 
country  are  stjU  being  oppressed; 
racially,  politically,  economical- 
ly and  socially. 

The  African  Liberation  Sup- 
port Committee  sponsored  Afri- 
can Liberation  Month  and  the 
National  Conference  against 
racism  and  imperialism  that  be- 
gan May  23  and  ended  May  24. 
The  conference  "'Sfan  with  a 
report  by  A.L5.C.  chairman 
Dauolu  Gene  Locke  and  a  panel 
discussion  by  representatives  of 


various  A.L5.C.  conmiiKees. 
The  afternoon  workshops  were 
held  on  the  burning  cpiestiont  of 
labor  movement  and  the  unem- 
ployed, justice  for  the  op- 
pressed, police,  prisons,  women, 
youth  in  education,  and  politics. 
The  first  day  of  the  conference 
ended  with  cultural  expresioni 
of  Black  Liberation. 

Friday,  the  most  important 
day  of  the  conference  started 
with  a  panel  discussion  on 
Afncan  Liberation  by  St<A,ley 
Camiichaet  and  Abdul  Alka- 
limat.  Two  of  the  most  dynamic 
speeches  of  the  conference  were 
given  Thursday  afternoon  on  the 
same  topic  by  Imamu  Amiri 
Baraka  and  Owusu  Sadaukai. 
The  day  came  to  a  ciote  with  a 
cultural  expression  of  world  rev- 
ohition. 

The  conference  was  con- 
cluded on  Saturday  with  a 
mass  demomtiation  and  rally. 
The  rally  was  a  get  together  of 
folks  after  the  march  and  was 
cUmaxed  by  a  powerful  speech 
from  Imamu  Amiri  Baraka,  on 

the  African  peoples  stmggle 
throughout  Ihc  worid,  with 
special  emphasis  on  Black  people 
in  this  country. 

It  is  estimated  that  10.000 
people  attended  the  march 
demonstrarion  in  support  of 
African  UbcraHon.  The  founda- 
tion has  been  laid  and  now  it  is 
up  to  those  Biack  people  to  go 
back  to  their  homes,  families 
and  friends  and  relay  the  mes- 
sage of  the  African  peoples 
struggle.  Liberation,  Black 
brothers  and  listers  will  not 
knock  on  your  front  door,  you 
muit  go  out  ia  the  stieela  and 
take  it 


THE  ONYX  STAFF 
THANKS 

All  of  its  friends 
and  supporters 

who  have  made  this 
2nd  anniversary- 
possible. 

PEACE 


Watergate  is  more  than 
a  symbol  of  the  pervasive 
corruption  of  American 
government.  It  is,  also, 
perhaps  the  least  well 
understood  example  of  the 
power  of  black  people  and 
black  struggle  to  shape  or 
not  to  shape  ~  the  direction 
of  American  society. 
White  America  has  always 
kno  w  n ,  feared ,  a  nd  re- 
acted  to  our  power.  It  is 
we  who  have  had  so  little 
understanding  of  our 
decisive  influence  upon  the 
institutional  development 
of  the  America  Republic. 
Watergate  is  a  case  in 
point;  an  example  of 
where  white  power,  left  to 
its  own  devices,  will  take 
us. 

Long  before  Daniel 
Ellsberg  encountered  the 
Pentagon  Papers  and  long 
before  Lawrence  O'Brien 
was  head  of  the  Dem- 
ocratic National  Com- 
mittee, America  was 
"watergating"  black 
people.  The  most  notorious 
example  in  modem  times, 
of  course,  is  the  bugging 
and  political  surveillance 
of  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King 
by  then  FBI  director,  J, 
Edgar  Hoover. 

Political  surveillance 
was  not  restricted  to  black 
leaders  like  Dr.  King.  It 
was  aimed  at  the  whole 
black  movement  because 
the  American  government 
felt  that  the  black 
movement  was  a  potential 
threat  to  "the  American 
way  of  life."  Fearful  of  the 
capacity  of  our  struggle  to 
turn  America  around, 
America's  white  ruling 
class  responded  to  our 
peaceful  picketing,  our 
non-violent  protest,  and 
our  legal  petitioning  for 
our  civil  rights  by  es- 
tablishing a  national  sys- 
tem of  political  intel- 
ligence to  monitor  the 
movement  and  contain  it. 

It  did  not  take  long  for 
government  surveillance 
operations  to  cross  over 
from  simple  intelligence- 
gathering  to  the  in- 
filtration of  agents  into  the 
movement.  These  agents, 
whose  role  was  to  sow 
dissension  as  well  as  to 
inform ,  were  the  actual 
forerunners  of  Water- 
gate's "dirty  tricksters." 
Indeed  nearly  alt  the 
tactics  for  which  Water- 
gate has  come  to  stand, 
were  sharpened  and  honed 
as  government  counter- 
measures  to  the  struggle 
of  black  people. 

In  July  1970.  for 
example,  Nixon,  his  top 
White  House  aides  and  the 
heads  of  the  CIA,  the  DIA 
(the  Defense  Intelligence 
Agency),  and  the  NSA  <the 
national  Security  Agency), 
approved  a  secret  domes- 
tic! intelligence  plan  which 
mailed  for  egal  wiretapping 
md  illegal  breaking  -  and- 
entering  operations 
against  "radical  black 
organizations,"  "Arab 
satwteurs  or  agents,"  and 
"campus  revolution- 
anes."  One  White  House 
official  straightforwardly 
•drniuW  thUplanwtii" 


response  to  "the  black 
problem"  which  the  ad- 
ministration viewed  as 
"the  most  serious  issue"  in 
the  nation.  Once  again, 
Blacks  had  influenced  the 
direction  of  government, 
moving  it  this  time  to  a 
more  open  commitment  to 
the  police  state. 

Among  other  things 
then,  Watergate  dem- 
onstrates how  strategies 
and  policies  conceived  to 
preserve  the  rule  of 
racism  have  now  become 
part  of  the  normal  practice 
of  American  government, 
how  mechanisms  designed 
originally  to  control 
Blacks  are  now  routinely 
used  against  Blacks  and 
whites.  Democrats  and 
Republicans,  campaign 
contributors  and  high- 
flying football  players. 
The  country  now  blurs  the 
distinction  it  has  always 
previously  observed  be- 
tween its  white  citizens 
and  its  back  subjects.  All 
who  are  not  friends  are 
"enemies".  It  is  the  road 
of  fascism  -  evolving 
logically  and  naturally  out 
of  the  racist  nature  of  the 
American  state. 

As  1972  dawned,  Nixon 
was  weighted  down  with 
two  pressing  problems  - 
how  to  win  reelection  and 
how  to  save  the  American 
capitalist  system  in  the 

face  of  the  transparent 
failures  of  his  national  and 
international  policies.  It 
was  Nixon's  effort  to  deal 
with  the  problems  of 
military  honor,  rising 
inflation  and  unemploy- 
ment, and  the  crimbling  of 
the  dollar  which  produced 
Watergate. 

Watergate  is  no  mere 
accident  of  history.  It  is 
the  natural  consequence  of 
a  government  faced  with 
the  problem  of  trying  to 
preserve  the  facade  of 
democracy  before  its 
citizens  while  waging 
imperialist  war  abroad, 
plundering  the  public 
treasury  at  home,  and 
supporting  reaction 
wherever  it  can  be  found. 
To  maintain  the  myth  of 
American  righteousness, 
the  government  has  no 
other  recourse  except  to 
lie.  Indeed  lying  becomes 
the  central  political 
behavior  of  the  state. 

We  now  know,  for 
example,  that  all  the  t.r.e 
Johnson  and  Nixon  were 
blaming  the  Vietnam  war 
on  North  Vietnam  and 
China,  Americans  were 
the  aggressors.  We  now 
know  that  former  Attorney 
General  John  Mitchell 
quashed  indictments  at 
Kent  State  when  he  had 
FBI  reports  clearly  in- 
dicating the  culpability  of 
the  Ohio  National  Guard. 
And  we  now  know  that 


American  planes  de- 
Uljerately  bombed  hospi- 
tals in  Vietnam  in  violation 
of  all  civilized  law.  The 
real  question  for  this 
administration  is  not  what 
lies  it  has  told,  but  whether 
there  is  one  thing,  any- 
ttiing,  about  which  it  has 
ever  told  the  truth! 

Based  cm  the  evidence  to 
date,  we  can  venture  a 
characterization  of  the 
true  nature  of  Nixon's 
government.  We  think  it  is 
fair  to  say  that,  in  order  of 
priority,  the  real  business 
of  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration is:  first,  to 
gain  and  retain  power; 
second,  to  serve  the 
domestic  and  foreign 
interests  of  American 
capital;  third,  to  deceive 
the  electorate  as  to  the 
fundamental  commitment 
to  the  first  two  points;  and 
last,  to  meet  the  needs  of 
America 's  white  citizens 
so  long  as  those  needs  do 
not  conflict  with  either 
Nixon's  interests  or  those 
of  American  capital. 

Here  Blacks  must  tread 
with  special  care  because, 
as  America's  foremost 
victims,  we  have  become 
somewhat  inured  of 
America's  crimes.  Having 
survived  the  murders  of 
our  leaders  and  the 
sterilization  of  our  young, 
the  attacks  upon  our 
manhood  and  the  violation 
of  our  women,  we  have  a 
tendency  to  look  upon  each 
new  instance  of  American 
sin  as  simply  a  new  act  in 
an  old  and  familiar  drama. 
We  expect  evil  of  America 
and  so,  perhaps  un- 
consciously, we  have 
begun  accepting  America 
as  it  is.  But  in  accepting 
America  as  it  is,  the  at- 
titude of  cynicism  replaces 
the  habit  of  struggle,  and 
we  find  ourselves  retired 
from  the  play  that  '  is 
America,  leaving  only 
white  actors  on  center 
stage.  But  it  is  essentially 
the  only  play  in  town:  the 
play-struggle  over  what 
America  shKii  be.  We  have 
two  choices:  to  be 
audience,  or  to  be  actor  ~ 
and  we  remain  only 
audience  at  our  most  dire 
and  grevious  peril. 


!\ow  is 
the  iime 


prepare 
for  final  exams 


On  behalf  of  the  original  Onyx  staff  members  and 
readers,  I'd  like  to  say,  on  your  second  anniversary,  keep 
on  keeping  on  till  we  twcome  an  institution  and  a  monu- 
ment to  Black  History  and  Black  university  students 
everywhere. 

Peace  and  Love, 
Joyce  Clarke 


